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The Week. | 


All the glowing predictions of impor- 
tant Republican enactments during the 
coming short session of Congress are 
cruelly shattered by Speaker Cannon, 
who is now in Washington. Uncle Joe 
is not lacking in sympathy with the pro- 





who is now proposed for the office,” the 
Syracuse Herald says: “The press of 
this State, with very few exceptions, 
will cordially subscribe to this esti- 
mate of Edward M. Shepard.” And this 
up-State newspaper goes on to argue 
against giving any weight to the con- 
sideration that Mr. Shepard's election 
would make both the Senators residents 
of New York city, pointing out that 


ithe fact that Roscoe Conkling was a 


posed legislation, but sets his experience | 
against other men’s hopes. “It has been 
my experience,” he placidly remarks, | 
“that when a party has been beaten at 
the polls, it has been unable to enact | 
such legislation at the ensuing short | 
session of Congress.” In Mr. Cannon we | 
evidently have a case where old expert: | 
ence doth attain to something of | 
prophetic strain. And in this instance | 
he is in line with other seasoned proph- | 
ets like Congressman Mann. What they | 
have in mind is not so much unwilling- | 
ness as impossibility. In the short ses- 
sion, the passing of the necessary appro- | 
priation bills takes up so much of the 
time that any other legislation has to 
be enacted virtually by consent. Espe- 
cially in the Senate, the rules permit | 
any two or three determined men to kill 
for the session any measure to which 


| 
; 


they are resolutely opposed. Hence we | 


may as well resign ourselves to the 
prospect of a session legislatively bar- 
ren. 





Of the strength of the sentiment in 
favor of Edward M. Shepard's election 
as United States Senator from New 
York, there can be no manner of doubt. 
The remarkable thing about the many 
expressions of opinion that have appear- 
ed is the simple statement of his mani-— 
fest superiority, in point of qualification 
for the office, to any other candidate 
that can be named. This, it is felt on 
all hands, will hardly be disputed. May- 
or Gaynor’s words were: “He is the 
man above all others to represent New | 
York State at Washington.” The same 
sentiment is expressed, in varying 
forms, and with or without specifica- 
tion of detailed reasons, by one repre- 
sentative man and representative news 
paper after another. Commenting on > 
the Brooklyn Fagle’s remark that “more 
Senatorial qualifications centre in him 
than in any other member of the party 





iresident of the little city of Utica did 


not prevent a Democratic Legislature 
from electing Francis Kernan, of the 
same place, as his colleague. 

The anti-Lodge press in Massachu- 
setts is concerned lest the Senator, imi- 
tating Speaker Cannon, obtain his ends 
by summoning Democratic assistance. 
The Boston Herald, which is friendly or 
neutral, declares that Mr. Lodge “seems 
confident of enough support from the 
Democratic side of the Legislature to 
offset any possible Republican  insur- 
gency.” “The answer of Republican 
progressives to this threat,’ says the 
Boston Common, “should be a flat re- 
fusal to go near the caucus.” The cau- 
crs surely seems unnecessary to bind 
Republicans already committed to 
Lodge, and those opposed to him are, 
| it is to be hoped, of sufficient backbone 
‘to refuse to enter the caucus or be 
bound by it. As the Boston Common 
says, in this case the caucus is “a de- 
vice of machine politicians to fetter per- 
sonal conviction.” Altogether, Mr. 
Lodge's situation is one of growing in- 
terest. Arrayed against him are all the 
Republican progressives in Massachu- 
setts, the men who sympathize with 
Cummins, Beveridge, La Follette, and 


| their wing of the party in the nation. 


Yet their chief spokesman is to be the 
Democratic Governor-elect, since no Re- 
publican of any prominence has dared 
to come out openly against Senator 
Lodge. 





Pathetic despair over the failure of 
popular government has suddenly dark- 
ened the sky of a few newspapers hith. 


lerto noted for cheerfulness. Thus the 


Indianapolis Star: 


It is impossible to derive any reassur- 
ance from at least one aspect of current 
affairs, and that is the ominous d'ecour 
agement of modest merit in public life. 





This conclusion sets one searching for 
the premises, which, in the editorial 
quoted from, are so far away that one 
finds himself almost back at its begin- 
ning before he comes upon them. But 
tLey are well worth the trouble of dis- 
covering. Sometimes, it seems, you can 
get the attention of the people to a fight 
over organized privilege, “but often in 
a critical emergency they will fail.” For 
example; 


In the recent election, two champions of 
the square deal were beaten—Roosevelt 
and Beveridge. 


So there we have the new synonyms for 
“modest merit.” 





The attempt of the Baltimore City 
Council to segregate the negroes of that 
municipality by prescribing zones with- 
in which they may live is so obviously 
doomed to defeat in the courts as to be 
hardly worth discussing. It is so con- 
spicuously an interference with the con- 
stitutional guarantees, and is so funda 
nental a blow at the right to hold prop- 

ity, that no honest court could for a 
moment sustain it. To parallel it, one 
must recall the Pale in Russia and the 
medieval attempts to prescribe resi 
fence districts for each and every guild 

’ class of citizens. 

SAN FRANCISCO, November 23.—The Court 
of Appeals of the First District sustained 
to-day the conviction of Abraham Ruef, 
and denied him a new trial. Ruef had been 
sentenced to fourteen years’ imprisonment 
and was at liberty on bail 

Ruef's attorneys will be allowed forty days 
in which to prepare an appeal to the State 
Supreme Court. 

And if at the end of the forty days, and 
at the end of the argument before the 
State Supreme Court, and after that 
court has taken due time to consider the 
various metaphysical subtleties that 
may be interposed between Ruef's 
crimes and his punishment—ff, after all 
this, Ruef shall finally, years after his 
prosecution began, come down to serv- 
ing a term of imprisonment, how much 
will be left of the moral effect that 
would have been produced had this no 
toriously corrupt politician been prompt- 
ly visited with the penalty of his crimes 
when they were first brought home to 
him? That is what would have happen- 
ed under the business-like and efficient 
methods of the English courts. Is there 
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a single human being in this country 
who imagines that these delays and un- 
certainties, these gigantic struggles that 
are necessary to compass the punish- 
ment of a single rascal, have any rela- 
tlon to the accurate ascertainment of 
the truth? 





Under analysis, Mr. James J. Hill’s 
somewhat gloomy forecast of tne in- 
dustrial situation itself into 
the declaration that the country is like- 
ly, next year, to proceed at a slackened 


resolves 


pace in construction and expansion. But 


we imagine that the majority of ob- 


servant people had reached the same 
conclusion before reading Mr. Hill's St 
There 


such 


Paul interview. were numerous 
One 


arose from the knowledge cf all expe- 


reasons for expectations. 
rienced men that what Wall Street calls 
“boom times” continue uninter- 
ruptedly; that it is the habit of a in- 


dustrial communities, and of the United 


never 


States especially, to move forward, in a 
sense, by fits and starts—in other words, 
to overdo the expansion so far in one 
year or series of years that a subse- 
quent period of relaxation is inevitable 
while the country is growing up to the 
rapidly expanded facilities, and is liqui- 
dating the debt contracted to introduce 
them Another and more immediate 
reason for belief in slackening activity 
lay in the feeling of thoughtful busi- 
ness men that there was something un- 
real and unsubstantial in the “boom” 
which followed so swiftly on the heels 
o* 1907. All other great panics in our 
history have been followed by a sea- 
son of much more thorough rest and 
recuperation. 


The internal revenue figures for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, with their 
showing of a great increase in the man- 
ufacture of liquors, are doubly curious, 
as not only coming in the face of the 


prohibition and local option movement, | 


but also as contrasting with the extra- 
ordinary decline in the consumption of 
in the United Kingdom which 
has been reported in recent British of- 
ficial figures. However, the figures do 
not have quite the significance that may 
at first sight be attached to them. The 
amount of distilled spirits, for exam- 
ple, is stated as 163,000,000 gallons, be 
ing “30,000,000 gallons more than the 
which seems to show an 
astonishing growth of the use of spir- 


liquor 


year before,” 


‘its; but if we look further back into the 


figures we get a very important modif- | 
cation of our conclusions. For the fiscal | 
year 1909 was virtually even with 1908, | 
when the amount was 134,000,000 gal-| 
lons; and the preceding year, 1907, gave| 
the vastly greater total of 175,000,000. 
gallons. So the fact is that the pro-| 
hibition agitation caused a very great) 
drop in the production of distilled spir- 
its, and what happened in the last fiscal 
year was only a recovery from that 
drop; even so, the amount was 12,000,- 
000 gallons less than it had been three 
years ago. 





There is one point raised in the Gov- 


Mayor of the town, in accordance with 
this same law. Now, the question of 
money damages has come up. There 
are those who have held for years past 
that under the common law actions 
would lie against negligent civil author- 
ities who took possession of persons ac- 
cused of crime and failed to protect 
them from the fury of Judge Lynch. 
The Ohio law directly makes the county 
liable, and this test case which will set- 
tle the constitutionality of the law will 
be watched all over the Union. Should 
it be upheld, it is bound to prove a great 
deterrent to mobs. It is all very well 
to hang or burn a man out of hand, but 
when you have to pay a high price for 


‘the afternoon’s entertainment, it is apt 


ernment’s bill of complaint against the 
Sugar Trust upon which it is devoutly 
to be wished that the Supreme Court 
may find it in its heart to lay down the 
law in broad and illuminating lan- 
guage. There probably no ques- 
tion connected with anti-monopoly leg- 
islation that touches the interests both 
of consumers and of independent pro- 
ducers, in all fields, more nearly than 
that relating to exclusive dealing under 
compulsion. 


is 


The Government’s com- 
plaint in the Sugar Trust case charges 
that “by using their great power they 
{the defendants] have successfully de- 
manded that brokers and other inter- 
mediaries should handle their products 
alone, and have forced them to treat 
rival products unfairly and unlawfully, 
and for a long time they wrongfully in- | 
duced members of various wholesale | 
grocers’ associations throughout the, 
country to purchase and handle their) 
sugar exclusively.” It was largely with | 
a view to enacting express prohibitions | 
of such practices in place of the general | 
and indefinite provisions of the Sher-| 
inan Act that President Taft and others, | 
not very long ago, advocated the repeal 
or modification of that act and the sub- 
stitution in its stead of legislation of a 
more specific character. 





A law suit of national importance has 
been begun in Ohio against the county 
commissioners of Licking County. It 
has been brought under the Ohio Anti- 
Lynching law by the administrator of | 
the estate of Carl Etherington, the de-| 
tective of the Ohio Anti-Saloon League | 
who was lynched by a mob in Licking | 
County, because of his activities in pro- | 
curing evidence against lawless saloons. 
Harmon promptly removed the! 





Gov. 


to appear differently both to lynchers 


‘and complaisant city officials. 





The death of George F. Seward re 
moves a citizen of whom New York 
could well be proud. An insurance-com- 
pany president who knew precisely what 
answer to give to grafters and political 
blackmailers, he was wherever he went 
a standing refutation of the stupid 
charge that all New York business men 
in high positions are there merely to 
subvert the liberties of the people or to 
make money illegally. But Mr. Seward 
was far more than a mere business 
man. He was a diplomat of experience, 
great skill, and wide vision. As con- 
sul, consul-general, and minister to 
Korea and China for nineteen years, Mr. 
Seward knew the East as did few Amer- 
icans. And far from having any con- 
tempt for the Oriental, he brought back 
from China a profound respect for the 
Chinese and an ever-ready indignation 
at their bad treatment by his country 
and his countrymen. 





The ghost of the Hilprecht contro- 
versy has risen again, with every indica- 
tion, however, that this is to be the 
“positively farewell appearance.” Profes- 
sor Hilprecht has presented his resigna- 
tion both as professor of Assyriology at 
the University of Pennsylvania and as 
curator of the Babylonian Section of the 
university’s Archeological Museum. It 
only remains for the board of trustees 
to take action, and it is difficult to see 
how, acting in the best interests of the 
institution, they can do anything else 
but accept. The controversies in which 
Professor Hilprecht has been involved 
have for many years been a disturbing 
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factor of a most serious character both 
within and without the University of 
Pennsylvania. He has divided the uni- 
versity into two camps. Outside of the 
university the cause of archeology has 
also been affected by the doubt and the 
confusion created in the public mind; 
and so on all sides a state of affairs has 
been engendered which ought to be 
brought to an end. The affairs of the 
University of Pennsylvania are about to 
be handed over to a new president, who 
appears to have the confidence and 
esteem of the faculty and the student 
body; and it is particularly important 
that the new administration should not 
be handicapped at the start. 





Though the present attempts at revo- 
lution in Mexico—they can hardly be 
called more than attempts—came upon 
the world as a surprise, they have been 
long preparing, and their causes have 
not been hidden. As Diaz’s power be- 
came more absolute, he used it more 
despotically. Though he had no real 
reason to fear political opposition, he 
would not brook it. Even free discus- 
sion got to be distasteful to him. Ex- 
amples have been frequent and recent 
of his muzzling of editors and expul- 
sion of candidates for even minor of- 
fices whom he did not approve. This 
plan of squatting on the safety-valve 
could not be persisted in for years, even 
in Mexico, without leading to an ex- 
plosion. It seems to be the fact, also, 
that the very growth of industries and 
manufactures which has come about 
under the Diaz régime has furnished 
the means for a revolutionary propa- 
ganda. Workingmen cannot be assem- 
bled in great numbers without supply- 
ing a nidus for ideas opposed to ty- 
rannical government. We have seen 
this to be true in Spain and Russia; 
we are now seeing it to be true in Mex- 
ico. That President Diaz is greatly per- 
turbed by the uprising against him, the 
telegrams from Mexico assert, and it is 


easy to believe it. A serious revolution 


now would be not only an unhappy 
clouding of his closing years, but a se- 
vere impeachment of the wisdom and 
success of his rule. It is not to be seri- 
ously expected that he will change his 
methods. To a man of his mould, the 
lesson of the troubles will very prob- 
ably seem to be that he has not made 
his policy of repression enough like 
fron. 


Though it was only a mutiny, and not 
a revolution, of which the Brazilian 
navy gave an exhibition in the harbor 
of Rio de Janeiro, it is an apt illustra- 
tion of the danger of such toys as 
Dreadnoughts in undisciplined and reck- 
less hands. The mutineers submitted 
themselves to the Government, but with 
a formal guarantee of amnesty, so that 
they will not be dealt with as military 
law would require. That being so, they 
have gained a good part of their object, 
and will also have established a vicious 
precedent. Indeed, last week’s perform- 
ance was probably inspired by the mem- 
ory of the events in 1893 when the war- 
ships terrorized the city, defied the Gov- 
ernment, and tied up commerce for 
several weeks. There is now a new prec- 
edent for a third mutiny. 





Ireland is as gallantly to the fore as 
usual in the English election. The Ul- 
ster Unionists are already highly resolv- 
ing that they will never, never: submit 
to laws enacted by an Irish Parliament, 
and will pay no penny of taxes levied by 
a Dublin government. This is their neat 
way of driving home their favorite ar- 
gument that the Irish Nationalists are 
too lawless to be trusted. If it comes to 
flouting laws they do not like, Ulster 
Irishmen will not be behind their coun- 
trymen in the South of Ireland, and 
will not give a fig for consistency. As 
for the prominence given by the Tories 
to Redmond and his “American dollars,” 
this will no doubt make the Irish leader 
stronger than ever, though it may turn 
the scale in some close elections in Eng- 
land. It is somewhat comic that the 
“cry” of resisting the break-up of the 
Union by the use of American money 
should have been started by an Irish- 
man, Mr. Garvin. The lead of this Irish 
editor has been followed tumultuously 
by the most respectable Conservative 
newspapers, which are always ready to 
recognize Irish political genius when it 
is enlisted on their side. But all this 
fierce denunciation of the venality of 
the Irish Nationalists might prove awk- 
ward if it turned out that the Irish held 
the balance of power in the next Parlia- 
ment. In that event, Mr. Balfour would 
be as ready to make a bargain with 
them as Lord Salisbury was, and the 
prophecy of Lord Charles Russell might 
be fulfilled: “On my word, I often think 
that we shall get Home Rule from the 
Tories.” 


A new physical feature in Russia is 
significant of a new economic fact. This 
‘is the farmhouse of the peasant who 
has availed himself of M. Stolypin's 
Land Act, and is seeking to establish 
himself, in the language of an English 
newspaper correspondent, as a yeoman 
freeholder. The wisdom and the success 
of the experiment are shown by the cir- 
cumstance that, after four years of op- 
eration, there have been less than three 
per cent. of protests from the new 
farmers, and these not because of any 
desire to go back to the old commune, 
but only because some of their neigh- 
bors have procured better bargains than 
they have. Many of the clergy are 
said to be opposed to the new system, 
on the ground that the migration of 
families to isolated farmhouses will -be 
detrimental to the church. 





Japan has given due notice of her in- 
tention to terminate her commercial 
treaties which went into effect with 
most of the leading nations on July 17, 
1899. They were to be in force for 
twelve years, subject to termination, at 
the end of that period, on a year’s noti- 
fication in advance. The treaty with the 
United States contained a clause which 
apparently entitles our Government to 
insist that the whole shall be in effect 
until July 17, 1912; but even so it is 
known that our State Department has 
already concerned itself with the nego- 
tiations for a new agreement. The ex- 
isting treaties, soon to be abrogated, 
contain a stipulation of fixed rates of 
duty on 150 specified products, when im- 
‘ported into Japan; and it is partly in 
order to levy protective rates on these 
articles that the Japanese Government 
has sought a free hand. The move has 
evidently troubled Japan's faithful al- 
lies, the English, and a deputation of 
|British merchants has waited upon the 
Foreign Secretary to ask that steps be 
‘taken to keep English exports to Japan 
upon their present favorable footing. 
Sir Edward Grey replied that Great 
‘Britain could do nothing to prevent 
Japan from enacting a protective tariff. 
‘This will, of course, be hailed by the 
| British protectionists as proof that the 
policy of free trade robs the Govern- 
‘ment of power to bring protected coun- 
tries to terms by retaliation. But there 
‘seems no good reason why, because Brit- 
ish trade with Japan is to be injured go- 
\ing, it should also be injured coming. 


ae 
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MR. KNAPP AND THE RAILWAYS. | escription of the present status; on embody a good deal of the hasty and 


Mr. chairman of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, must have 


Knapp, 


managed to tnstil a somewhat Delphic 


quality 


into his speech to the Ratlway | has virtually ceased to exist in the| 


the contrary, the whole crux of the pres- |Sweeping generalization which has of 
ent rate discussion lies in the fact, ad- !ate become too familiar. All of us 


mitted by both sides, that competition know the argument which begins with 
the assertion that “we have outgrown 


Business Association last week. Thus, one ‘function of railway rate-making, and | competition,” and most of us, after lis- 


of the newspaper headlines 


morning read: “Knapp Flouts Our Rail 
another, 
a third, “Fears Competi- 


a fourth, 


road Laws”; 
Competition”; 
More Than Monopoly”; 


Favors Higher 


tion 
“Head ofl 
Rates.” As a matter of fact, no one of 
these captions describes at all correctly 
Knapp’s re- 


Commission 


the actual burden of Mr. 
marks, which derived such importance 
as they possess largely from the official 
position of the speaker and from the oc- 
casion on which he uttered them. 

We must confess to a little doubt on 
our own part, however, as to the full 
scope intended by Mr. Knapp for some 
of his observations, and to a good deal 
of doubt regarding the propriety, under 
existing circumstances, of just such a 
public discussion by a member of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, The 
questions on which the speaker touched, 
railway competition, railway 


such as 


and railway revenue and 


topics which largely un- 


combination, 
dividends, are 
derlie the rate controversy now pending 
Commerce Com- 


the Interstate 


Whether Mr. Knapp’s views on 


before 
mission 
these subjects were correct or not—and 
of what he said was entirely 
sound—the uttering of them, ex officio, 
by the chairman of the Commission ig- 
fact that inquiry now 


of a quasi-judicial character. 


much 


nored the the 


pending i 
The speech can hardly be called a for- 
tunate precedent. 

We also feel compelled to criticise Mr. 
Knapp’s remarks for a certain obscurity 
some highly im- 


in his dealing with 


portant questions, which may be ex- 
plained, but would hardly be excused, 
by the fact that the speaker realized 
on what delicate ground he was tread- 
For Instance, we find it somewhat 


what the Com- 


ing. 
dificult 
missioner meant by “the system of un- 


to understand 


bridled competition which It is still our 
policy to enforce”’—“a mistaken policy.” 
If he was talking exclusively of the 
railwaya—the context seemed to Indl- 
that he was—then we fall to see 
the basis for his statement. Bnforce- 
~ent by the Government of unbridled 
competition among the railways is about 


cate 


oa far as we can imagine from a correct 
_ 


“For Railway | undertaken by the Government. 


the next|that therefore restriction and supervis- teming awhile, have carried away the 


ion over the making of rates must be !Urking suspicion that the presumption 
fairly launched the argument on the 
If, on the other hand, Mr. Knapp in- way to socialism. Mr. Knapp, for te- 
cended to cat ferth o view that Gules: ;stance, correctly finds in old-time rail- 

| way competition the root of the evils of 


tition is an obsolete means of progress | 


in the field of industry at large, then he | @iscriminating rates, and therefore con- 


was taking upen his shoulders © pretty cludes that competition itself belongs to 
One might have wished 


heavy burden of proof. We are quite | bygone age. 
aware that such a view has found wide ‘°T ® Word on what competition has 


do 
acceptance, even in certain economic | °°"° for railway service, and for Mr. 


circles; but the argument, so far as it | Kapp's idea as to whether that ser- 
vice, at its best, would or would not 


has been sanely and intelligently con- | 


ducted, has in our judgment directed | have been achieved, and would or would 


itself against what, in the earlier chap-|°t >€ likely to be perpetuated, without 
ters of our industrial history, used to | the stimulus of competition, and with- 
be known as “cut-throat competition.” |°Yt the Knowledge that unfit service 
Even the more plausible of the argu- | “°"'4 mean failure in the race, and 
ments on that basis have encountered eigen loss of that return on invest- 


some difficulty in escaping the inference — in the railway which Mr. Knapp 


that monopoly, or if not monopoly then | would apparently somehow guarantee. 
State ownership, would be the logical | 
desideratum. But both these alternatives | 7HE DISSOLUTION OF PARLIAMENT. 


Mr. Knapp expressly rejected. Events in England have marched with 

Exactly what Mr. Knapp means by unexampled swiftness. Scarcely had we 
the remark that “the error and futility heard of the failure of the Conference 
of our efforts to make stationary rates when it was given us to understand that 
I believe has been fully demonstrated,” | another general election was imminent; 
we find it difficult to understand. It is| and now we have the actual dissolution 
not conceivable that he applied this de- of a Parliament not yet a year old, with 
scription to the power, newly granted | writs issued, the voting to begin imme- 
to the Interstate Commerce Commis-| diately, and the new House of Com- 
sion, of reviewing and in its judgment | mons to be chosen before Christmas. 
vetoing an advance in rates. That policy | Such speed is almost unprecedented, 
has never been asserted by the Govern-| and the whole procedure finds no paral- 
ment as a policy for stationary rates; ‘lel in the Constitutional text-books. It 
and, in fact, the argument for a station- is the more important, therefore, to give 
ary price for anything that is sold has | close heed to what the leaders of the 
been made most persistently, not by the | two parties say about the political crisis. 
public authorities nor by the travelling, Let us first look at the Conservative 
and consuming public, but by an advo- position. This was stated by Mr. Bal- 
cate so far removed from their position | four in his speech at Nottingham, and 
as the Chairman of the United States again in his reply to the Prime Minister 
Steel Corporation. From his views on _in the Commons, as also by Lord Lans- 
the policy of stationary rates, Mr. | downe in his statement in the House of 
Knapp draws the conclusion that rail- | Lords. It is, in brief, that, in the first 
way freight and passenger associations place, there is no Constitutional war- 
should be legally sanctioned. This is a | rant or political necessity for the abrupt 
conclusion at which very many thought- | procedure of the Ministry; and, further- 
ful minds had already arrived; but| more, that the end avowed—namely, a 
searcely, we imagine, through the pro-| reconstitution of the House of Lords, 
cess of deduction adopted by Mr. Knapp.|and a readjustment of its relations to 








We have dwelt at some length on this 
apeech, especially in its references to 
competition, because it seems to us to 





the House of Commons—-could be reach- 
ed by fair discussion and mutual conces- 
sions in the existing Parliament. There 
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is undeniable force in the first point. ' continuance of that condition of things 
The Government has not met with a de-|in which, as Mr. Balfour once incau- 
feat. No measure was pending on which tiously boasted, the Conservative party 
it was desirable to take the opinion of | «.ou1g control, whether in power or 
the country. No Government bill had 
been rejected by the House of Lords. 
Here was a Parliament only ten months rr ee 


old, with an overwhelming coalition ma-| 78 Liberal policy of Thorough is 
jority in the House of Commons; yet no | dialectically strong, beyond all question, 


whether in Opposition, the destinies of 





business is attempted; no parley with |but the doubt remains whether, in prac- | 
the Opposition is sought; but a dissolu. tical result, it will much advance mat- | 


tion is rudely announced. On the other *'8- It is possible, though not prob- 


hand, if the object aimed at is to make ®Dle, that Mr. Asquith will come back 
over the House of Lords, here are the With such a greatly increased majority 





Lords themselves undertaking their 
own reform and passing the Rosebery 
resolutions, which, if not entirely satis- 
factory, at least furnish a basis for de- 
bate and for settlement within the Par- 
liament. Under these circumstances, 
what could be more arbitrary, what 
more precipitate, than rushing into a 
general election on a stale register and 
at a time most disturbing to trade? 

To this Conservative argument, which 
we have stated as strongly as possible, 
the Liberals make a vigorous reply. Mr. 
Asquith declares that he is facing, not 
forms, but realities. Technically, it 


may be true that the Ministry has not. 


been blocked by the Lords, but, in ac- 
tual fact, it has been. The veto reso- 
lutions which passed the Commons in 
April by large majorities, were certain 
of contemptuous rejection in the Lords. 
Mr. Balfour openly conceded this. In- 
deed, he made the admission, logically 
disastrous to his cause, that “an election 
could not be deferred for more than a 
relatively small number of weeks or 
months.” That was; on the safe as- 
sumption that the Lords would not 
agree to the plan of the Commons. Well, 
then, says Mr. Asquith, why delay the 
inevitable issue? The whole thing has 
got to be decided by the people, and 
they may as well do it at once as to 
wait. According to the implications of 
Mr. Balfour, there would have to be a 
general election every year—that is, 
every time the Lords threw out a Lib- 
eral measure. They threw out the 
budget last year, and were forced by 
the electors to accept it. If the Gov- 
ernment should again send up the Edu- 
cation Act of 1906, or the Plural-Voting 
bill, they would throw them out again, 
and on each one force an appeal to the 
country. That sort of thing cannot go 
on. The general procedure behind par- 
ticular bills must be fixed once for all. 
The Liberal party cannot tolerate the 


that the Lords will scuttle before him. 
‘But it is not at all likely that the 
country will give so clear a voice on 
the main question that the Government 
can proceed triumphantly to demand 
that the Lords shall accept the veto reso- 
lutions without altering a word. Even if 
they did, the infinitely difficult matters 
of detailed legislation would have to be 
threshed out in Parliament, and would 
almost infallibly lead to another Con- 
|ference—or to another general election. 
Indeed, it is broadly hinted that what 
the King now hopes for, or even expects, 
is that the election will leave the bal- 
ance of parties so little altered as to 
necessitate a second Conference which 
shall not fail like the first. In that 
event, all the throes of the general 
election would have done little but put 
the affair back where it was before. 


At present, of course, Mr. Asquith is 
taking a high hand. He describes him- 


self as going out to consult the will of | 


}the people, and declares that the Lords 
|will have to submit themselves to it. 
‘This raises the question of the “guar- 


‘antees” which he may have received | 


from the King. On that point, he would 
/not speak in the Commons, urging that 
|the King must be kept out of party war- 
| fare. 


last April is recalled, when he said, 


‘speaking of such a crisis as has since 
|arisen, that a dissolution of Parliament 
would, “in no case,” be resorted to, “ex- 
cept under such conditions as will se- 
cure that in the new Parliament the 
judgment of the people as expressed at 
the election will be carried into law.” 
_ This is generally understood to mean a 
promise by the King to create enough 
Peers to force the veto resolutions 
through the House of Lords; and the 
inference is that Mr. Asquith has ob- 
‘tained such a pledge from King George. 
‘But that monarch may have agreed 
isimply to use the influence of the Crown 


But Mr. Asquith’s statement of | 


| in other ways: by persuading the Lords 
to desist; or by insisting upon another 
Conference which shall not break up 
| without ending the controversy. In any 
levent, the country is facing the genera! 
election with many misgivings, in which 
‘such sober Liberals as Lord Courtney 
‘plainly share, not knowing what secure 
harbor lies beyond the troubled seas. 


THE NEGRO AND THE UNIONS. 


Mr. Gompers, in a telegram to the 
National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, made haste to 
deny that in his recent speech before the 
Federation of Labor Convention he had 
said “anything derogatory to the negro 
race or proposed to read the negro out 
of the labor movement.” As reported, 
he had conveyed the impression that he 
negroes eliminated from 
“a 


wanted all 
unions because we could not expect 
people with all their traditions tending 
to tear down, to understand the funda- 
mental philosophy of human rights; 


'this is not a theory but a condition with 


which we have to deal.” Not unnatural- 
ly from Booker Washington down there 
have been protests. If the labor-union 
movement has any justification, it is be- 
cause it intends or was originally in- 
tended to aid those classes least able to 
help themselves, the classes by 
ignorance and prejudice and exploited 
by greed and cunning. It is precise- 
ly for these reasons and the inability of 
the working women to vote that the 
movement to organize women workers 
in unions has been making headway in 
New York city. 

If to become a philosopher first is es- 
sential to the acquirement of a union 
card, it is obvious that many cards 
‘would have to be revoked. Labor unions 
that draw the color-line or refuse ad- 
‘mission to Italians or other nationali- 


beset 


‘ties give the lie to the union assertion 
that theirs is a movement for true eco- 
nomic equality and genuine democracy. 
But if Mr. Gompers denies that he at- 
tacked the negro race and wished to 
exclude them from the unions, there is 
nothing in his utterances at St. Louis 
or elsewhere which we have seen that 
indicates am earnest desire to enroll 
many negroes among his supporters or 
to give them a real welcome. He dwells 
upon the difficulties of handling the 
‘colored workers; he does not seem to 
declare that these are precisely the dif- 
ficulties the union movement likes to 
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grapple with and meet. As a matter of 
fact, his attitude reflects, in the main, 
that of the unions throughout the coun- 
try. Few welcome the negro with open 
arms, though there are some that do so, 
notably in the mining districts of Ala- 
bama. Some, like the engineers’ union 
on the Central of Georgia Railway, 
would confine him to the lowest grade 
of engine-labor, while others, particular- 
ly in the North, are sullenly indifferent, 
or admit only a few men of color, if 
any. 

Take the situation in New York city. 
According to Miss Mary White Oving- 
ton, who hae given years to investiga- 
tion, there were, in 1906, one hundred 
and two trades or divisions of trades 
which have no negro members. This dis- 
crimination, Miss Ovington feels, is due 
fact that there are few skilled 
negroes in the labor market, and that 


to the 


the union, “endeavoring to maintain a 
high standard of living for its members, 
may decide for a time to adopt a policy 
of restriction of membership,” by means 
of excessive entrance dues, or by admit- 
ting for a long time only the friends of 
the men in the organization. 

while this 


policy bears hardest upon the negro, the 


already 


Miss Ovington finds that, 


Jew suffers from it, and to a smaller de- 
But both of the lat- 
ter are, in New York, in so much larger 


gree the Italian. 
numbers that the unions feel them to be 
more of a menace to the institution, and 
therefore are more ready to admit them. 
“This discrimination is primarily eco- 
nomic, but it is hard to 
where economic motive ends 


not racial, 
determine 
or caste discrimination be- 


and race 


gins.” Men in plenty are debarred sole- 
ly because of their color; have not the 
locomotive engineers put the word 
white into their constitution? 

So far as the American Federation of 
it originally took 
admit 


union which discriminated in its charter 


Labor isa concerned, 


the position that it would no 
against the colored man. But that high 
ground has been abandoned. In 1902, it 
recognized the legality of excluding ne- 
groes from local unions, central labor 
bedies, or federal labor unions; nation- 
al unions which expressly exclude ne- 
groes are now affiliated with the Federa- 
tion and, in 1902, the Stationary Engi- 
neers altered their by-laws so as to ex- 
clude negroes. At the Atlanta Univer- 
sity conference on the negro artisan in 
1902, a list was given of forty-four of 


the most important unions, several with 
a membership of over 30,000, which have 
not a single negro member. Obviously, 
in view of this drift in his organization, 
it is highly significant that while Mr. 
Gompers denies having advocated the 
putting out of negroes from unions, he 
does not deny having advocated their 
not being admitted. 

To those who do not believe in the 
unionization of all laboring men, who, 
while admitting the benefits gained by 
organization, fee] that there ought al- 
ways to be a large body of free labor to 
offset the evils of the unions, this atti- 
tude of the Federation and its leader 
will give some satisfaction. Excluding 
the negroes means that there will be a 
steadily growing body of skilled and un- 
skilled laborers available for those who 
wish to employ non-union labor. For Mr. 
Gompers and his workmen, in the long 
run, the proper policy is to admit ne- 
groes and to ask for them the educa- 
which, in many is vir- 
tually denied them. But even should a 


tion sections, 
policy of rigid exclusion 
prevail, it cannot keep the negro down 
industrially; it will doubtless handicap 
him in many sections, but the only peo- 


reactionary 


ple who can keep the negroes in an in- 
ferior economic and social position are 
the negroes themselves. A race that has 
risen so rapidly against such wonderful 
odds is to be held back by no organiza- 
tion of workingmen, however powerful. 


NEW YORK IN THE CENSUS. 


State after State tells the now famil- 
iar story of rapid urban growth and 
slow increase, in 


or even decrease, 


rural population. New York is no ex- 
ception to the rule. The total popula- 
tion of the State, by the census of 1910, is 
9,113,279, an increase of 1,844,385 above 
The rate 


of increase is 25.4 per cent. for the dec- 


the figures of ten years ago. 


ade; a result the more striking in that 
it marks the fifth consecutive decade 
showing a percentage of increase great- 
er than that of its predecessor. The Civil 


War decade, naturally enough, showed 


“ceeded since the early years of our his- 


only 12.9 per cent. increase, which was 
local market for staples can hardly be 


by far the lowest In the history of the 


State; but 1870-80 gave only 16 per said to exist nowadays. 


tory. In 1820-30 the rate of increase 
was 39.8 per cent.; but since that time 
7.5 per cent. is the highest rate re- 
corded. 


But while the State as a whole shows 
this rapid growth of population, there 
are no less than twenty-four out of its 
sixty-one counties which have either 
actually declined or been virtually sta- 
tionary in numbers. There are fifteen 
counties that have less population now 
than they had ten years ago, and there 
are nine others in which the rate of in- 
crease in the decade has been less than 
2 -er cent. These are, of course, rural 
counties. And how largely the list of 
this class of counties would have to be 
increased if the urban population in 
counties mainly agricultural did not 
come to the rescue, only a careful exam- 
ination could disclose. Of course, the 
later publications of the census, dealing 
with the occupations of the people, will 
give information bearing directly on 
the degree in which the farming popula- 
tion is failing to hold its own, either 
relatively or absolutely; but even with- 
out this, interesting cunclusions might 
be drawn from a detailed examination 
of the data. 


The causes of this drift of population 
so long familiar in New England—and 
in old England—are too deep-seated to 
encourage the expectation that any 
great change will take place, in the near 
future at all events. The most fundamen- 
tal cause is the enormous extension and 
cheapening of facilities for transporta- 
tion and communication. And this oper- 
ates with two-fold efficacy, in that it 
affects both the economic and the more 
strictly human aspect of the situation 
with about equal force. On the one 
hand, we have the most fertile land, or 
the land most easily worked on a great 
seale, in any part of the country brought 
into direct competition with the land 
that may have been occupied and tilled 
a century ago, when the advantage of 
a hundred miles, or two or three hun- 
dred miles, in proximity to a market 
was decisive; such a thing as a special 


And, on the 


cent., and 1880-90 only 18 per cent, The other hand, the railway and the tele- 
decade preceding the one now closing | graph and the cheap magazine and the 


rhowed an increase of 21.1 per cent., 
and now we have 25.4 per cent., which 
is on a par with the decade of 1850-60, 
and which has not been materially ex- 


one-cent daily paper have made the idea 
of going to the city familiar to every 
farmer’s boy, and placed the possibility 
of doing so within his easy reach. The 
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forces making against the maintenance 
of the population of outlying farming 
districts are such as cannot be gainsaid. 

There is one element in the case 
which perhaps has not received the at- 
tention to which it is entitled. In spite 
of all the talk that there has been in 
various quarters about the rich getting 
richer and the poor poorer, and about 
modern inventions and discoveries hav- 
ing done nothing to lighten the burdens 
of the working people, the fact is that 
the past half-century has witnessed an 
enormous rise in the materia] standard 


of living of the masses. Physical dis- 


comforts which were regarded as mat- 
ters of course a generation or two ago, 
except for the favored few, are now 


thought of as almost intolerable hard- | 


ships; and the long hours of unrelieved 
toil in the fields which the grandfathers 
of the young men of to-day looked upon 
as part of the order of nature offer any- 
thing but a satisfactory prospect to the 
minds of the youths of the present gen- 
eration. There may be miany a case in 
which, in spite of the competition of 
Iowa and Kansas, the farmer in central 
or western New York might make the 
two ends meet as his father or grand- 
father did, were he content to work as 
unremittingly as they did, and to get on 
with as little of the comforts and lux- 
uries of life. 
aspect of the matter, it is to be remem- 
bered that the rise im the prices of agri- 
cultural produce—a rise not merely ab- 
solute, but also relative in comparison 
with other things—is a very recent 
thing. If it should be maintained, it is 
by no means impossible that it will 
have a marked effect in encouraging the 
maintenance and growth of our rural 
population, a thing devoutly to be 
wished. 

Both the New York and the Ohio cen- 
sus may serve as a reminder of the large 
share which the big States of the Union 
have in the composition of the House of 
Representatives. New York’s share of 
the total population of the country has 
more than held its own; Ohio’s has near- 
ly done so. Like New York, Ohio shows 
a@ greater percentage of increase during 
this decade than in the preceding; the 
rate from 1900 to 1910 was 14.7 per 
cent., as against 13.2 per cent. from 1890 
to 1900. The equal representation of 
the States in the United States Senate 
gives rise to some anomalies, and there 
may possibly lurk in it a certain amount 
of danger; at the time of the silver agt- 


tation, the fact that a little group of | nity of bearing; and for their freedom 


thinly settled Rocky Mountain States | Tom jingoism; and, outwardly at least, 
|from party passion—outwardly, I say, be 


had a power in the Senate vastly dis- ..use considerable party passion and per- 
proportioned to their population was a sonal feeling did at times creep into com- 
real grievance. But on the whole, the | mittee and secret meetings. In general, it 

| may be said that this Assembly in its quiet- 
arrangement works well enough. It is |} ness and dignity of action, has established 
desirable, in a polity like ours, that a precedent that can well be taken as a 
something else should have weight 


be- form for future sessions. 
sides a mere count of heads; the indi- That the Speaker's discipline was due 


In connection with this_ 


viduality of some of the small States *© caciqueism, or bossism, Mr. Robert- 

|son admits to have been freely charged 
‘in Manila, and he thinks that there may 
be some truth in the charge, precisely 
as the warmest defenders of Speaker 
‘Cannon have admitted that he besses 
'the House, but declare that he bosses 
it well. The Philippine Cannon, Sefior 
is also charged with having 
to the Philip- 
pine Commission which forms the .up- 





has always been a source of national 
| vitality, and it is well that their impor- 
‘tance should be maintained at a point 
above that marked out by size of popu- 
lation alone. That there are evils, ac- 
‘tual or potential, connected with the ex- 
| treme disproportion that exists in some 
‘eases cannot be denied; but it is not 
likely that they will ever be very seri- 
ous. In the House of Representatives, a 
\few large and wealthy States have to- 
gether a commanding position. Thus, 
in the present Congress, out of 391 mem- 
bers of the House, there fall to New 
York 39, to Pennsylvania 34, to Illinois 
27, to Ohio 23, to Massachusetts 16; so 
that 139 members, or more than one- 
third of the whole membership of the 
| House, come from these five States. 


GOOD RECORD OF THE PHILIPPINE 
ASSEMBLY. 

As throwing an important light upon 
{the capacity of the Filipinos for self- 
government, we have seen nothing of 
late to compare in interest with the ex- 
amination in the Political 
|'Science Review of the recent extraordi- 
nary session of the Philippine Legisla- 
ture. This article is from the pen of 
Mr. James A. Robertson, the librarian 
of the Philippines Library, and is writ- 
ten in an unbiassed and scientific spirit 
characteristic of the journal in which it 
appears. Mr. Robertson is an American 
familiar with American legislative cus- 
Yet he does not 


current 


toms and procedure. 
hesitate to declare that this special ses- 
sion of the Philippine Legislature, which 
{met on March 28 last and adjourned on 
{April 19, “marks an epoch in the his- 
{tory of the Philippine Islands.” This 
statement, Mr. Robertson declares, “is 
{no idle panegyric,” but is based upon 
his personal attendance at many ses- 
‘sions and his acquaintance with various 
members of the Assembly. The session 
as a whole he declares to have been re- 
markable in these respects: 


For the discipline exercised by the Speak- 
er; for the earnestness displayed by the 
Representatives in general; for their dig- 





Osmena, 
‘been too subservient 


per house of the Legislature, and to the 
yovernor-General; but the Assembly's 
refusal for a second time to pass the 
Government's irrigation bill (for which 
Mr. Forbes has just appealed anew to 
the October session) shows pretty plain- 
ly that the Assembly is not altogether 
dominated by the Palace. Of course, 
Mr. Robertson does not suggest that all 
the legislation proposed was wise or ju- 
'dicious; “sometimes, indeed, it bordered 
on the ridiculous.” But of what Ameri- 
can Legislature could this not be said? 
One humorist desired to put the famous 
Constabulary Band up at auction; and 
there was a movement in committee 


seriously to cripple the civil service; 
but the 


when the bill came before the Assembly. 


matter was straightened out 
Coercion by party leaders and a sheep- 


ish cleaving to party lines were also to be 


observed in Manila. Much of the work 
was naturally done in committee, and 
here Mr. Robertson thinks there was a 
lack of smoothness as well as a ten- 
dency to waste time over details which 
he thinks will disappear as the legisla- 


tors become more experienced. On the 


whole, however, the delegates were 
“men of relatively superior intelligence, 
alert, and anxious” for the welfare of 
the Philippines. Mr. Robertson 
struck by the fact that, while elected 
to represent certain localities, the dele- 
gates were keenly conscious that they 
‘represented also the whole of the archi- 
' pelago. There was considerable sec- 
'tionalism, but the growth of a larger 
‘feeling of nationalism was quite appar- 
lent; as racial antagonism among the 
| Filipinos dies out there will come “a 


feeling of solidarity and homogeneity.” 


was 
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under Speaker Osmena, supported the 
Government, although pledged to in- 
dependence; the Progresistas, who 
espouse the Taft policy of making prog- 
reas slowly toward independence, were 
the Opposition. Nothing reflects more 


credit upon both parties, in our observ- | 
er’s opinion, than their refusal to seat — 


Dr. Dominador Gomez, the labor agita- 
tor with a prison record, whose case 
was, by a vote of 44 to 29, referred to 
a committee that brought in a remark- 
ably clear and able report, absolutely 
disqualifying Dr. Gomez. All in all, 
seventy bills were reported and dis- 
cussed, many of them passed, but some 
defeated. Agriculture and allied indus- 
tries received especial consideration, 
and so did matters of sanitation. In ac- 
with 


desire, a “calamity fund” for use in pos- 


cordance the Governor-General’s 
sible emergencies was established by the 
Assembly. The organic law of the city 
of Manila was amended so as to confer 
upon it the right to grant certain fran- 
the period during which timber 
public 


lands without fees, when used for nec- 


chises; 
and stone may be taken from 


essary fuel or building purposes and 
not for commerce, was extended to ten 


years. The general appropriation bill, 


the failure to pass which was the cause | 
of the extra session, was also voted. In| 


this bill the various estimates of several 
endorsed by the Govern- 
ment, were not accepted. In the exer- 
cise of an intelligent Judgment the As- 
sembly cut some of these and increased 
still others. The important irrigation 
bill was debated for five or six days, 
oaly to be laid upon the table until the 
October session. 

When the first regular session of the 
second Philippine Legislature opened in 
Manila last month, Mr. Forbes had com- 
paratively little to recommend. He re- 
ported that the loss in customs receipts 
due to the Payne-Aldrich tariff was 
more than offset by increase in miscel- 


departments, 


laneous and internal revenue receipts, 
aud he asserted that under the new tar- 
if there had been a quickening of trade 
throughout the islands. Beyond the Ir- 
rigation bill, which Mr. Forbes earnest- 
ly urges anew, he recommends pensions 
fer civil servants of long service, better- 
ments in the lowest courts, a law to pro- 
hibit slavery or involuntary servitude, 
am increased penalty for cattle-stealing 
amd forging public documents, and a 
fuad to fight the locust +pest. Alto- 


|gether, it appears, first, that there are 
no gravely vexing public problems re- 
quiring legislative action, and, second- 
ly, that the success of the Philippine 
Assembly is not only far beyond what 
might have been expected, but ground 
for the early award of other opportuni- 
ties for self-government. 





| ee ae 
SWISS NOTES. 


Zoricu, November 10. 


| Plans for the new university build- 
ings at Zuricn have been completed and 
adopted, and their execution will be be- 
gun at once. The site is the old one 
which commands a fine view of the town 
and of the lake. The cost of the new 
buildings will be five and a half million 
francs. Of this, a considerable part will 
be spent on the Biological Institute. An 
additional sum of a million francs will 
be devoted to the construction and in- 
stallation of an Institute of Hygiene. 


Even as in the United States, great at-| 
tention is being paid to this subject at 


the Swiss universities. Not many weeks 
ago, the Institute of Hygiene and Bac- 
teriology at the University of Berne was 
inaugurated in the presence of the en- 
tire faculty and many foreign visitors. 
The chief address was delivered by Pro- 
fessor Kolle, dean of the medical facul- 
ty. Germany was represented on this 
‘occasion by Gaffky of Berlin, who is 
Koch's successor, and France by Vidal 
of Paris. The Berne Institute is thor- 
oughly modern; and special attention 
will be given to the study of contagious 
diseases. 

The magnificent collections in the Na- 
tional Museum at Zurich have been 
somewhat damaged by smoke. The 
building is close to the central railway 
station. There was not room enough to 
enclose all the fine objects in glass. The 
result has been that some of the ancient 
textiles, such as vestments, altar-cloths, 
and handkerchiefs became blackened. It 
was found necessary to have them clean- 
ed with great care. For the present, 
many of them have been stowed away 
‘for their preservation. Among those 
| thus concealed from the visitor’s view 
‘are the collection of the “Médeliplatz,” 
and the famous baptismal couverture 
brought from Fribourg. It is proposed 
|to build a new wing for the museum, or 
else to transfer these frail treasures to 
the neighborhood of the Polytechnicum 
_where the smoke will not reach them. 
| The Cavour anniversaries recalled the 
|fact that the Italian patriot was half- 
Swiss. His mother was the cultivated 
Mademoiselle Adéle de Sellon of Geneva, 
|whose sisters made brilliant marriages 
among the French nobility. For many 
years Cavour made frequent visits to 
Geneva, and had always close affiliations 
‘with Swiss statesmen and men of let- 
ters. He wrote for the Bibliotheque Unt- 
verselle; and it is not improbable that 





| 





‘gation of Nature, 





his ideas of freedom and democracy, if 
not derived from his acquaintance with 
the Federation, were at least encourag- 
ed by his Geneva associations. From 
Turin he wrote: “If Geneva was not 
separated from Turin by Mont Cenis, I 
would have come to ask your hospital- 
ity, for I know no intellectual atmos- 
phere more healthful than that which 
one breathes in Switzerland.” 

At Berne there has appeared an inter- 
esting although fragmentary book of 
travel. It is an account of the explora- 
tions of Dr. Walter Volz, who three 
years ago met a tragic death in Bus- 
sania. This volume contains his biog- 
raphy, and all his scientific and liter- 
ary remains. Many of these are me- 
moirs and letters written on the spot, 
during his sojourn in eastern Asia, 
Polynesia, and East Africa. The ad- 
venturous and energetic character of 
the author, as well as the valuable in- 
formation which he collected, make this 
a graphic picture of the regions with 
which he was so familiar. 

During the recent meeting at Bale of 
the Swiss Association for the Investi- 
Professor Ostwald 
delivered an interesting lecture before 


ithe “Ido” Universal Language Society. 


After referring to the progress towards 
unity and organization in the world, he 
said that the introduction of the aero- 
plane had quite changed man’s place in 
nature. Man is a tri-dimensional be- 
ing; but hitherto his life has been only 
bi-dimensional. Now, thanks to flying 
machines, the scope of his activity has 
been extended; and, moreover, the boun- 
daries formerly separating nations are 
likely to become less defined. With this 
increasing cosmopolitanism and unifi- 
cation, there is more than ever a de- 
mand for a universal speech. At pres- 
ent, 50 per cent. of the time in German 
schools is taken up in teaching modern 
languages. This great waste should not 
continue. He suggested that some civ- 
ilized state should take the lead and 
insist upon the acquisition and employ- 
ment of a world-language within its ter- 
ritory. It seemed to him that Switzer- 
land with its central position in Europe, 
and its somewhat international popula- 
tion, was destined to adopt this course. 
He added that, should such a language 
be adopted, a central academic authority 
would be necessary to preserve the pur- 
‘ity of the new tongue, and check the de- 
velopment of dialects. A. A. 





NEWS FOR BIBLIOPHILES. 


In 1640 an otherwise unknown missionary 
who was laboring among the natives of 
Guatemala printed a small treatise, whose 
punning title may be literally rendered “The 
Pointer Pointed with Short Points on the 
Manufacture of Vegetable Ink.”" The appear- 
ance of the surviving copy of this curious 
publication is said to suggest rather strong- 
ly that the inventive friar manufactured 
his type as well as his ink, and doubtless his 
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press as well. Guatemala was the fifth 
American city to possess a press, when, in 
1660, the first professional printer opened his 
sh.p there. A bibliography of the city 
presses, “La Imprenta en Guatemala, 1660- 
1821,” has just been published by José Tori- 
bio Medina of Santiago de Chile—a large 
volume of above seven hundred pages, con- 
taining 2,642 titles, besides introduction and 
notes. 


Although a separate government, both 
eivil and ecclesiastical, Guatemala has al- 
ways been distinctly within the sphere of 
Mexican influence. It was to Mexico, there- 
fore, that Payo de Ribera, a son of the 
Duke of Alcala, naturally applied for a 
printer, as soon as he discovered that there 
was no one to help him get out the latest 
book he had written, in the city to which 
he was sent as bishop in 1658. The man 
procured was a good workman, but he main- 


tained the reputation of his craft for thrift- | 





briefs, whether the dispute arose fromclaims 
to rights in real property or to the payment 
of dues, or from matters dependent on spir- | 
itual opinion. There is plenty of evidence of | 
quarrels, in church and out, in the English | 
colonies, but they did not often get into 
print until the eighteenth century was well 
along. Questions of inheritance, of dower 
rights, and the like, which kept so many 
Spanish colonial lawyers busy, were prob- 
ably not of sufficient money value in the 
English colonies to justify resort to the 
printing press. 


In one line the Guatemala press did al-. 


most nothing, and in another nothing has 
survived wherein the Boston and Philadel- 
phia printers found their most profitable 
activity. These two go far to account for 


/the numerical bibliographical advantages 


of the English communities. There is evi- 
dence to show that the Spanish planter from 
the very beginning of printing demanded 


lessness. Some of his debts had to be paid his almanac as regularly as any New Eng- 
before he could get away from Mexico, and | land farmer, but the earliest surviving copy 
the rest of them were among the consider- | recorded is dated 1792. The first newspaper 
ably increased obligations which he be-|in Guatemala was issued for the month of 
queathed to his son, along with the printing | November, 1729. It appeared once a month 
outfit. The conditions were not favorable to | entst March, 1731, each issue consisting of 
prosperity for those who were dependent | four leaves measuring about 7x5 inches. It 
upon a reading public. In spite of its uni-|was not until 1797 that another attempt 
versity and its European officials, Guate-| was made. The weekly Gazeta de Guate- 
mala was essentially a frontier metropolis. | | mala began in February of that year, and 
The printing office for more than a century | | continued throughout the Revolutionary pe- 
was subject to the varying intellectual ac- | | riod, the account of the vicissitudes occupy- 
tivities of the local ecclesiastics or the! ing more than twenty pages of Sr. Medina’s 





equally uncertain activity of the civil offi- | 
Only eighty-four titles are recorded | 


cials. 


Bibliography. 
As to books of economic or industrial in- 


for the forty years before 1701, as against | terest, the Spanish colonists furnished for 


two hundred and thirty, for sixty years, at 


itreatises on mining and metal-working a 


Puebla, or some three hundred and fifty for | market rather larger and more important 


the same period in Cambridge and Boston. | 


|than that open to the agricultural and 


During the eighteenth century, Guatemala | veterinary handbooks which were distribut- 


much more nearly held its own,turning out 


l ed largely by the itinerant venders 
just above a thousand titles, as against | traversed New England. 


The 


twelve hundred for Puebla. The forty-seven! peonomica de Amantes de la Patria was 
hundred titles credited by Hildeburn to the | organised in 1796, and the reports of its 


Philadelphia press between 1685 and 1784 
gives the most convenient basis for compari- 
son with what was going on in English 
America. 

In both Guatemala and English America, 
religious publications constitute the major- 
ity, funeral sermons leading everything else, 
though followed rather closely by ordina- 
tions and installations. So far as interest 
goes, however, in this group, the Spanish 
books have all the advantage, for the Prot- 
estant theologians had no occasion to de- 
vise anything to compete with the brilliant 
pageantry, the decorated arches,and elabo- 
rate holiday processional floats which are 
perpetuated in these carefully executed 
Southern engravings. It is hard to say 
whether the next place in importance belongs 
to church rows or to unqualified theological 
treatises. One reason for this doubt is that 
it is quite impossible for any one not inti- 
mately acquainted with the particular dis- 
agreement of the moment to tell whether a 
treatise on a matter of pure theology was 
not subtly designed to bolster ulterior con- 
tentions. 

Doubt also arises in deciding where to 
place many of the briefs for law suits, which 
Kept the Spanish printers busy for a full 
eentury before the lawyers in the English 
eolonies began to be reckoned with as pa- 
trons of the press. A large proportion of 
the Spanish litigants were connected with 
religious establishments, and it is often 
difficult to guess, from the titles of the 


annual meetings and prize distributions 
seem as promising as those of the philo- 
sophical, historical, and agricultural s0- 


cieties which came into existence during | 


the same decade in Boston and Philadel- 
phia. The next year, that in which the 
Gazeta began its weekly career, witnessed 
the opening of the Guatemala Museum. The 
awakening interest in this sort of thing 
developed steadily for a decade, when it 
was rather abruptly turned aside to give 
way to the agitation concerning the rela- 
tions between the colony and the mother 
country. Guatemala was out of the main 
current of revolutionary excitement, and 
this very fact gives significance to the evi- 
dence that here, as in the other parts of 
Spanish America, there was a4 constantly 
increasing expression of sympathy with the 
movement toward independence. 





Correspondence. 


THE FRESHMAN ENGLISH COURSE. 
To THE EpIToR OF THB NATION: 


that 
Sociedad | 


lof most of our universities. It is as a 
joao required of all undergraduates, and it 
furnishes the greater number of these 
|with all the university training they are to 
have in English. On the other band it 
makes, for the remainder of the studeats 
in it, an introduction to the advaaced 
courses in English, and hence it is im- 
portant that it should give these students 
a proper basis for their further work. The 
two aims are not in my judgment in- 
compatible, but they increase the import- 
ance and complexity of the problem. An- 
other matter which adds to this complex- 
ity is the division which must be made 
between the teaching of English literature 
and English composition. 

The prevailing method of conducting this 
freshman English work is as follows: The 
subject is divided into two courses, one to 
teach composition and the other literature; 
the composition course requires a study 
of various “models of style’ and the writ- 
ing of a large number of themes upon easy 
subjects, in which work the main em- 
phasis is placed upon form, and not upon 
ideas, the purpose being to give the stu- 
dent a command of good clear English 
which he will find useful] whenever in later 
life he has any ideas to express. The 
literature course is usually a rapid survey 
of the history of English literature from 
Alfred or Chaucer to Tennyson. The idea 
is to give the student a bird's-eye view in 
order that he may understand, so to speak, 
the possibilities of the subject, may have 
his curiosity excited by different periods 
and authors, and be thus stimulated to 
further reading and study, and that he 
may have from the beginning a clear idea 
of the place of each author in what Its often 
}called the evolution of English literature. 

To the writer it seems that these meth- 
|ods do not work. This letter is an at- 
tempt to explain the nature of a eourse, 
now being given for the third year at 
Indiana University, based upon the oppo- 
|site theory: namely, that the value of Bng- 
lish literature is something quite distinct 
from its history or from the analysis of 
‘its form and technique, that this Nterary 
|study of literature, as it might be ealled, 
should precede a formal or historical study 
of it; that the only way to teach studeats 
to write is to make them think of what 
they are writing, not how they are writing, 
j and that the most economical and inter- 
}esting way to teach composition is Im eon- 
nection with the study of literature, mak- 
ing the themes a means of testing the stu- 
dent’s grasp of ideas about literature which 
he is expected to understand. 


The most fundamental idea coneerning 
any subject is its place in the world of 
knowledge, and its value to life. To un- 
derstand this is a long task, but the stu- 
|dent must begin some time, and it is when 
he is entering the university, wnem he is 
| mapping out his education and choosing his 
| life work, that such ideas are most interest- 
| ing and most valuable to him. Probably 
|university teachers take it too much for 
|granted that their students know why they 
are studying a particular subject, and meg- 





Str: There is in this country at present ject what is very necessary: namely, to in- 





a widespread ferment and discussion con- | dicate the general importance of the sub- 
cerning the teaching of English literature ject, its relation to other knowledge, and 
and composition. The discussion has a) tne good which the student may expeet to 
peculiar application to the freshman Eng-| get from it. If the student is to plan bis 
lish course because of the unique place| own education he needs all the help ef this 
which that course occupies in the curricula’ kind he can get. It is especially true of 
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English literature 

study it blindly, not 
what they want or what they could reason- 
ably expect it to do for them. Whereas in 
many subjects the value is obvious, on the 
other hand the value of literature is not 
obvious, and a good many people who are 
studying, and who are teaching 
would have difficulty in giving a sensible 
reason for the way in which they are spend- 
The problem then is not 
to give the student, first of all, a history 
of English literature, nor a knowledge of 
tae principles of style, but it is rather to 
give him a conception of the whole subject, 
some notion of literature as a record of a 
certain kind of thought, and to make that 


that undergraduates 


some 


ing their time. 


notion 
meaning as possible. The phrase “the mean- 
ing of literature” of various un- 
pleasant and sentimental associations, but, 
if we have the courage to disregard these 
for a moment, it is plain that some idea of 


smacks 


the meaning of literature is the most im- | 


portant thing to be taught in the fresaman 
course. We should select from the best of 
our English writers as many works as can 
be studied carefully, and no more, covering 


an extent of time and a variety of ma-’| Such a treatment of literature as I have | 


terlal wide enough to give the student some 


notion of the range of the subject, and not the settlement) of many difficult ques- | 
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thinking much about | 


it, | 


as clear and definite and full of | 


the task of the freshman course. It is 
| not “seeing literature,” but seeing history 
| by the back streets. To stuff the student’s 
memory to the bursting point with facts 
and opinions about literature, the basis for 


which he has not time adequately to ex-| 


amine, is neither to teach him to think hon- 
estly nor, indeed, to think at all. A study 
| of literary technique is likewise inadequate. 
| The point to literature lies in what is said, 
not in how it is said. The importance of 
form is second to the importance of sub- 
| ject matter, and the study of form (of life- 
|/long interest, if rightly understood), is 
| meaningless unless this fact of its secon- 
|dary and merely contributive place is 
| grasped. The only kind of a course that 
will do for the student what we have just 
| laid down as the desirable thing to have 
|} done is a course which is concerned with 
| principles as well as facts—principles il- 
| lustrated by a study of the meaning of cer- 
| tain works of literature. 

The study of English literature is inti- 
| mately connected with the study of English 
|composition; so intimate is this connec- 
|} tion that the two subjects can be much 
| better taught together than separately. 


| outlined will involve the discussion (though 


A BOOK OF BEGINNINGS. 


To THE Eprror oF THE NATION: 
| Str: In your comprehensive and sym- 
| pathetic estimate of the art work of John 
there is a slight mistake in 
the statement that “From 1859 to 1870 Mr. 
Farge was engaged in _ illustrating 
| “Enoch Arden’ and Browning’s ‘Men and 
|Women’ for the Riverside Magazine.” It 
‘is true that he drew for the Riverside 
| (begun in 1867), and that some of his de- 
signs showed the Japanese influence which 
you properly note. But the “Enoch Arden” 
|was a separate volume, and one of such 
| significance, in the history of American 
book-illustration, that it deserves a word 
to itself. A certain Boston publishing 
house had, as I remember it, planned an 
illustrated edition of that poem, without 
consulting the poet’s “authorized” pub- 
lishers, in that day of general scrambling 
for English books which could not be copy- 
righted in America. Messrs. Ticknor & 
Fields, accordingly, hastily arranged to is- 


| sue an orthodox edition, with illustra- 


| tions of so ambitious a character that their 
|volume might head off its rival. Their 
“Enoch Arden” of the holiday season of 
|1864 was the result. Its pictures were 


somewhat distressingly varied in style and 


|La Farge, 





read these for their meaning (that is, to| tions—the relation of literature to edu- | merit; some of the scenes and figures were 


get out of them as fully and completely as 
possible the most important things that the 
author was trying to say), bringing to bear 
on this work just as much study of history 
and of style as will aid the student and not 

Perhaps one cannot go far 
in one year, but the student's 
as far as it does extend, will be 
thought of pro- 
well as memory. 


him 
this 


knowledge, 


retard 
with 
real, involving and sense 
portion, as 

The writer hopes in a book now in prep 
aration to explain in more detail how the 
be carried out in a one-year 
course, but one point briefly stated here 
will make the idea a little clearer. Any 
discussion of this problem involves a dis- 
cussion of the nature of beauty and the 
discipline which will aid in its perception. 
Without going beyond the average fresh- 
man's depth, one may lay down the prop- 
oaition (which is confirmed, I believe, by 
common experience), that up to a certain 
point the perception of beauty is a matter 
of intelligence, This idea will take the 
student far enough to make the distinction 
between sentimentality and rea) feeling. 
Again, the freshman may be easily made 
to see that underlying any sound achieve- 
ment of intellect must be a certain honesty 
and perseverance, which one may call in- 
tellectual morality, so that the problem 
of appréciating beauty becomes for the be- 
«inner the task of laying a foundation of 
intellect and morality upon which such ap- 
preciation, f sound, must rest. In other 
wofds, the fret thing the student needs in 
ordér to understand literature is to learn 
to think, and to think honestly. His fresh- 
mah course fn Engii#h ought to make clear 
to him the necessity for this, and it ought 
to foree him to do it. That nine-tenths of 
our freshman students are developed far 
enoligh to anderstand and to act on such 
ideas may be easily proved by experiment, 
tf it le not taken for granted 

Now & one-year survey of the entire hts- 
tory Of English literature—a “seefnig liter 
ature” course, as it has beet egtied—will 
not do what we have just pointed out as 


scheme can 


cation, to science, to politics, to religion. 
In the end it will come down to a consid- 
eration of the point of view of various writ- 
ers toward different phases of life. The 
effect of It should be to make the student 
h'nk about life as intelligently and seri- 
usly as he can. Now there is no way of 
aking sure that the student understands 
hat he is being taught, that he is really 
hinking about his work, so good as requir- 
ug him to write essays on various subjects 
onnected with it. And it is difficult to find 
subleets on which the student will write 
with more Interest. 

In the high school the student gets great 
benefit from writing “little stories of daily 
life.” simple essays on his ordinary work 
and play. He is learning to put his daily 
|experiences on paper, and fcr a few years 
the task will be absorbing and profitable. 
These events are the most real and im- 
portant ones in hismind. But when heenters 
college, another world, the world of ideas, 
is opening before him, If he is a success, 
this new world becomes more real and 
more important to him than the incidents 
of his boarding house or football field, and 
about this he should write, if his writing 
is to be training In thinking, which alone 
will make it worth while. It is a great 
fault with most of our elementary courses 
in composition in the colleges that they 
make no advance over high school courses 
so far as subject matter is concerned, and 
the student is compelled to write about 
| things in which he has no longer a fresh 
‘interest. Why should be “studte and make 
hymselven wood” writing a description of 
a college bullding by moonlight, a per- 
\formance which bes no interest or value, 
either to him or to his teacher? But if 
ihe is writing about sométhing which fs ac- 
| tually a part of his work, something which 
‘demands thought and excites interest, then 
|the stodent can be made to understand 
|the fnfinite difficulty and Infinite fmport- 
‘ance of saying exactly what be means. 

FRANK AYDELOTTS. 

Bloomington, ‘Ind., November 22. 





|drawn by the veteran, F. O. C. Darley, in 
|his weakest and most superfluous manner; 
|while others were by Mr. W. J. Hennessy, 
whose ‘prentice work in the illustrated 
|weeklies and elsewhere showed a promise 
hardly fulfilled in later years. But a great 
jand lasting distinction was given to the 
volume by eight drawings by La Farge, and 
|four by Vedder, which, on the whole, for 
originality and a somewhat prodigal dis- 
play of youthful strength, ushered in the 
|}modern period of American book illustra- 
‘tion. La Farge’s The Island Home, for 
|instance, was purely Japanese, and, as far 
jas I know, the first unmitigatedly Jap- 
anese picture drawn by an American ar- 
| tist; while The Solitary and Philip and 
/Annie in the Wood, were revelations of a 
j}method new in the United States. Simi- 
larly strong and striking, and, in their way, 
frankly impressionistic, were Vedder’s The 
Rescue—a sweep of waters, with a brave 
swimmer reaching to succor a drowning 
man, whose two hands (strongly suggestive 
of the later Rubf&lyaét) clutch the air in a 
last struggle—and Enoch Passes Away, a 
bold and startlingly effective picture, in 
which Enoch, with rapt vision, passes 
once more Over a swirling ocean, into 
the arms of Christ on His cross. Per- 
haps, however, La Farge’s The Seal of Si- 
lence is the strongest of all these remark- 
able pictures: a radiant angel, with fin- 
ger pressed on lip, {llustrating the line, 
“Not to tell her, never to let her know.” 
All these woodcuts were engraved with the 
utmost care by Marsh, Anthony, Davis, and 
others of the best exponents of a subsid- 
jary art, which In America, as in Eng- 
land, made “the ‘Sixties’ a term synony- 
mous with the thought of attainment tn de- 
signing and engraving on Wood. These 
titles, by themselves, mean nothing to the 
reader of to-day; but if any one will turn 
to this volume, fn its first edition, before 
the plates were marred by freprinting, I am 
inclined to think that he will agree with 
me in the impression that tt Was the 
tmost important American book {Illustrated 
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by woodcuts up to the date of its issue. 
To examine it now, when, by a coinci- 
dence, the same season is marked by the 
death of Mr. La Farge and the publication 
of the autobiography of Mr. Vedder, re- 
minds us that it bore somewhat the same 
relation to book illustration in America 
as was borne to British art by the fa- 
mous pre-Raphaelite illustrations for Ten- 
nyson’s poems, issued by Moxon in 1857. As 
Mr. Vedder himself modestly says: 

Serious book-illustrations were unknown 
in the beginning of that short period, at 
least with us, but were established before 
it was through. 
time that I made those now-forgotten il- 
lustrations for “Enoch Arden.” 

CHARLES F, RICHARDSON. 


Dartmouth College, November 21, 





GLADSTONE ON THE CONSTITUTION. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: It is a surprise to find Professor 
Dawson, in the Nation for 
assuming as a foregone conclusion that 


Gladstone did not mean to be taken literally | 
in his dictum that the Federal Constitution | 


was the “most wonderful work ever struck 
off at a given time by the brain and pur- 
pose of man.” Alexander Johnston, who 
was Woodrow Wilson’s immediate prede- 
cessor in the chair of political economy 
and jurisprudence at Princeton, assuredly 
was not of this opinion. 
ton Review for September, 1887, he pub- 
lished an essay entitled, “The First Cen- 
tury of the Constitution,” devoted in part 
t» refuting Gladstone’s statement, and 
making plain what has, of course, become 
mere truism since. examination and ap- 
praisal by his illuminating intelligence, 
that the Constitution was the result of long 
processes of evolution, and in no sense a 
marvel of instantaneous creation. But 
had any one else pointed this out before? 
And had Gladstone’s seriousness been pre- 
vicusly questioned? It is not likely, for 
Professor Johnston, “one of the ablest and 
most brilliant contributors to American 
political science,” always considered this 
essay as among his most important and 
original pieces of work. T. PERSHING. 
Germantown, Pa., November 28. 





THE KEY ALPHABET. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NaTION: 

Sir: The committee of the National Ed- 
ucation Association appointed to prepare 
and recommend a key alphabet for uniform 
use in indicating pronunciation in all cy- 
clopedias, dictionaries, gazetteers, text, 
and reference books, have submitted a pre- 
liminary report which has appeared in the 
Journal of Education (Boston) for October 
20. The report is the result of the co- 
operation of three different committees, that 
of the National Education Association 
having joined with like committees from 
the Modern Language Association and the 
American Philological Association. 

As was natural under the circumstances, 
the members of the committees were not 


unanimous on all the propositions consider- | 


ed. There is, however, an important point 
on which it appears to me that all could 
have agreed, but concerning which there 
seems to have been either failure to con- 
cur or failure to consider. The carefulness 
gf the committee is attested by its readi- 


It commenced about the) 


November 24, | 


In the New Prince- | 


| ness, expressed in the preliminary report, 


to welcome suggestions before the submis- 
(sion of the definitive report. It is due to 
ithis general invitation that I submit the 
following considerations: 

The committee's use of the symbols iu 
for the sound of w in the word mute, by 
the committee written miut, is a transcrip- 
tion which I believe to be in- 
advisable both on theoretical and 
on practical grounds. It is inad- 
visable on theoretical grounds, for the sound 
is neither a dissyllable nor a diphthong, 
as the spelling iu would indicate. The fact, 
which everyone will doubtless admit, that a 
y is concerned in the sound would lead one 
to expect a y (the letter adopted by the 
committee to symbolize the first sound jn 
the word yes) rather than an i (as seems 
to be advocated by the committee) not 
only in the transcription of such words 
|as you and union, but also in that of words 
like mute. 

It is inadvisable on practical grounds, for 
the spelling, if adopted, would tend to 
jereate confusion. Combinations containing 
an i before a vowel other than wu occur, in 
| which the committee would probably say 
that y is not involved. Compare, for ex- 
jample, not only the ia of piano (the instru- 
}ment), but the ia of words like pictorial, 
medial, and Fenian. On the other hand, the 
'¢ in the last syllable of million and onion, 
[the committee would doubtless consider a 
ly. Now, it seems to me that to use iu in 
|the transcription of the u of mute (miut) 
|} would lead one to expect an i also in the 
| transcription of million and onion; and if 
|} these words be so transcribed, the symbol # 
| would unnecessarily be made to do service 
|for two distinct sounds, viz., the é of pic- 





| torial, medial, and Fenian and the y sound | 


| involved in mute, million, and onion. Why 
|not reserve the é for the ia of words like 
| pictorial and use the symbol y for the y 
sound involved in words like mute? If 
this is not done, would not the spelling 


;miut for the latter word suggest the pro- | 


nunciation mee-oot? 

The study of foreign languages would 
jalso be facilitated by this distinction; and 
|the introduction of foreign words into Eng- 
\lish might then be accompanied to a less 


|degree by the appearance in our diction- | 


scrupulous bosses of his party, the Trusts 
that have corruptly used money to accom- 
plish their own selfish ends, and the com- 
mercialized press that has been hand in 
glove with them—such forces as the Nation 
has conti ly opposed ever since I have 
been familiar with it. Whatever may be 
Mr. Roosevelt's faults (and I have often 
criticised him for them) they are iasig- 
nificant when compared with his virtues 
and with the great service he has rendered 
the country. Notwithstanding the defeat of 
the Republican party, the cause Mr. Roose- 
velt represented is not down. Nor will he 
remain in obscurity. One may feel sure 
that he will rise again, and will yet do 
splendid service for his country. 
Wma. O. CAMPBBLL. 


Munich, Germany, Nevember 12. 








THE INTERNATIONAL WHO'S WHO 


To THE EpITorR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: The publishers of the “‘Internation- 
al Who's Who” have recently favored a 
number of persons with a proposal to in- 
sert their names and biographies in that 
volume, upon condition that they subscribe 
in advance for one copy of the completed 
work, at a cost of five dollars. Many pub- 
lic libraries, as well as individuals, may 
be led unsuspectingly to purchase this book 
upon the supposition that the list of names 
contained in it is as representative as the 
editors know how to make it. It seems due 
the public, therefore, to call attention 
to the fact that purchasers of the “‘Inter- 
national Who’s Who" will really be get- 
ting merely a list restricted in part at 
least by the willingness of those included 
|to pay five dollars in advance. Such a list 
can scarcely be regarded as an extremely 
| useful work of reference. It should be add- 
,ed, lest unfair misapprehensions be caused, 
, that this publication appears to have noth- 


jing in common with the English or the 

|American “Who's Who.” A.O. L 
Baltimore, Md., November 17, 

| Literature. 





THE YOUNG DISRAELI. 


aries of such fantastic pronunciations as | 


pi-u instead of pyu for pit, pi-ano instead 


of pyano for piano (soft), and fi-asco in- 


stead of fyasco for fiasco. 


A uniform system of key notation is cer- | 


|tainly “a consummation devoutly to be 
| wished,” aad the committee is to be con- 
|gratulated on its being able to present, in 
jsuch diversity of opinion, an alphabet as 
| Satisfactory as the one it proposes. 

A. P. Raaoio. 


University of Maine, November 20. 





ROOSEVELT DEFENDED. 


To THE EpIToR oF THE NATION: 

Srr: I have been for many years a faith- 
ful and deeply interested reader of the 
Nation, and have been greatly profited 
thereby. It has done more than any other 
paper during the past twenty-five years to 
guide my own thinking on political sub- 
jects. I have been all the more deeply 
grieved and disappointed to see it assail 
Mr. Roosevelt while he with splendid cour- 
jage was fighting and defeating the un- 





The Life of Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of 
Beaconsfield. By William Flavelle 
Monypenny. Vol. I. 1804-1837. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $3 net. 


Lord Rowton was Disraeli’s biograph- 
er designate, and when he died, after 
spending some years in amassing his 
material, without having really begun 
writing the authorized Life, there was a 
sense both of defeated expectation and 
of loss. But Mr. Monypenny’s first vol- 
ume removes all fear that a first-class 
subject for biography might suffer for 
lack of a writer to do it justice. To as 
much sympathy with his hero as Lord 
Rowton could have had he adds a crit- 
ical detachment and a power of indepen- 
dent judgment which that intimate of 
Disraeli could scarcely have displayed. 
Skill in handling and arranging the 
matter, together with a swiftly moving 
and often pointed style, also goes to the 
making of this book, which must be pro- 
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nounced an excellent 


umes yet to come. 

It might seem hazardous to deal sep- | 
arately with Disraeli’s youth, yet the | 
experiment is justified both by the ex- | 
traordinary interest which attaches to 
his beginnings, and by the fact that the 
period covered lends itself to treatment 
as a whole. If it be true that a 
man’s character is developed and his 
driving thoughts marked out before he 
is thirty, we may well fix an exclusive 


attention, for a time, upon the early 
years of a remarkable career. And 
without being didactic about it, Mr. 
Monypenny makes it clear that Dis- 
raeli’s leading qualities, and even his 


political convictions (or preferences), 
were sharply differentiated before he 
had reached the mid-path of life. It is 
a fascinating unfolding of the man that 
he makes for us—fascinating und 
astounding. Not even Disraeli himself 
could have imagined a romantic being 
combining more amazing characteristics 
than we see his to have been, or run- 
[ning a more incredible course. Pre- 
cocious, enormously conceited, extrava- 
gantly dandified, dowered with a double 
portion of assurance and impudence, he 
yet possessed a genius which enabled 
him to carry off what would have ruin- 
ed an ordinary man, and to impress 
himself upon hard-headed men 0of 
the world and seasoned statesmen as 


| 
performance that | 
arouses the highest hopes for the vol- tle and elusive mind and character, is a 
| perpetual snare to the unwary who 


us that “Disraeli, with his infinitely sub- 


place too literal a construction upon his 
isolated words and actions.” But his let- 
ters to his family, particularly to his 
sister, are human documents which shine 
by their own light, while most sugges- 
tive of all is the so-called “Mutilated 
Diary.” Here Disraeli spoke to himself 
with as much sincerity as he could ever 
master, and many of the entries search 
his character deeply while betraying his 
boundless ambitions. “Nature has given 
me an awful ambition and fiery pgs- 
sions.” “They shall not sayI_bave fail 
ed.” “TI am only truly great in action. 
If ever I am placed in a truly eminent 
position I shall prove this. I could rule 
the House of Commons, although there 
would be a great prejudice against me 
at first.” These secret communings are, 
of course, more meaning than his jaunty 
published predictions that he should in 
time give a fine exhibition of the true 
manner of a Leader of the House of 
Commons and also as spokesman for the 
Government in the House of Lords. But 
we do not, in fact, need to go beyond 
this volume to become convinced with 
Mr. Monypenny that Disraeli had 
“demonic ambition.” 

gether with his masterful will that ena- 
l to s 

sion for the first woman with whom he 
fell in love, because a marriage with 























O’Connell in which I greatly distinguish 
myself.” It was this vigor of audacity, 
combined with unusual gifts for public 
speaking, which steadily heightened Dis- 
raeli’s public reputation, till at last “the 
| inarticulate Tory squires” came to look 
to him as a heaven-sent Mercurius, and, 
; after repeated failures, returned him to 
Parliament. With his election to it the 
| first volume closes. 

| Grandson of a banker, Disraeli need- 
‘ed a great deal of money, but long had 
little. One of the painstaking and also 
} illuminating features of Mr. Monypen- 
‘ny’s book is his full disclosure of the 
youth’s many financial ventures and 
his constant embarrassment for lack of 
funds. Disastrous stock-jobbing, the flat 
|failure of a newspaper in which he in- 
;duced Murray to invest $130,000, with 
several literary disappointments and a 
habit of living far beyond his means, 
loaded Disraeli with a frightful burden 
of debt. For a long time he was in 
daily fear of arrest, and had very care- 
fully to arrange it, when agreeing to 
speak at a political meeting, to make 
|sure that his eloquence should not be 
‘cut short by the sheriff’s man. The for- 


|/tune which he later married had not 


come to him when this volume ends. 





® But full recognition had come; he had 


‘tried his powers; his “Oriental ten- 
dency” had declared itself; and we 
‘leave him with his captivating youth 
forecasting the unexampled triumphs of 
that manhood into the history of which 


one even in his youth to be reckoned her would have hampered the—career | may hope that Mr. Monypenny will 


ith. His own recorded predictions of 
his coming greatness may be partly 
ironic—for Disraeli could on occasion 


mock at himself—but the impression he | gives cool estimates of what they were | 
At\in themselves, astonishing productions | 
the age of twenty-six he went to dine|for a mere boy, no doubt, yet with| 


made upon others is unmistakable. 





which he had marke 
israeli’s early novels are dealt with 


interestingly by Mr. Monypenny. He 


with Bulwer, Charles Villiers and Alex-|no sustained imagination and defaced 
ander Cockburn being also at table, and | py enormities of style; and also shows 
Bulwer wrote: “If we had been several-' what and how much they reflected of 
ly taken aside and asked which was the | Disraeli’s own experiences and attitude. 
cleverest of the party, we should have | But from the first the wondrous youth 
been obliged to say, ‘the man in the | felt that fame did not beckon him to lit- 
green velvet trousers.’” Disraeli’s tal-|erature. “Poetry is the safety-valve of 
ented sister Sarah believed him from | my passions, but I wish to act what I 
boyhood to be destined to the highest | write,” says the Mutilated Diary. The 
things; and the lady who afterwards be-| novels were well enough in their way as 
came his wife, and whom we barely | pringing in money and winning notori- 
meet at the end of the present volume, ety—“and notoriety to Disraeli was at 
declared to her brother: “Mark what T this time as the breath of his nostrils” 
eay—mark what I prophesy. Mr. Dis-|—pbut public life was the thing for which 
raeli will in a very few years be one of | his soul thirsted. His early attempts 
the greatest men of his day.” For once, to break into it are here narrated in 
masculine judgment and feminine tntul-/ fy}, no effort being made to suppress 
tion agreed. ‘the evidence that Disraeli had at first 

The absolutely new material which | an easy political conscience, and was 
Mr. Monypenny presents is not exten-|ready to go with either party or any 
sive, but is highly revealing. It con-| leader that could advance him. This 
sists partly of autoblographic fragments. | toying of his with convictions and his 


These are frankly admitted to be “some- 
what imaginative.” Disraeli was never 
fully delivered from the sentiment of 
Contarini Fleming: “if a person have 
imagination, experience appears to me 
to be of little use.” His own account of 


his ancestry will not bear critical ex- 


dallying with rival politicians brought 
upon him the terrible bludgeoning from 


| O'Connell. But the undaunted Disraeli, 
‘whose courage was as great as Ble Im- 





pudence, rejoin wil ér- " 


ail, he wrote to his sister, “every one 
says 1 have done it in first-rate style.” 








The author plainly warns @ entry in the Diary was: “Row with 


amination. 


}soon lead us. 





CURRENT FICTION. 


The Finer Grain. By Henry James. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
He thought he had already, poer John 

Berridge, tasted in their fulness the sweets 
of success; but nothing yet had beem more 
charming to him than when the young 
Lord, as he irresistibly and, for greater 
certitude, quite correctly figured him, fair- 
ly sought out, in Parig, the new literary 
star that had begun to hang, with a fresh 
red light, over the vast, even though rath- 
er confused, Anglo-Saxon horizon; posi- 
tively approaching that celebrity with ae 
shy and artless appeal. 


Thus characteristically opens the initial 
story in this latest group of Mr. James’s 
studies. To read the sentence aloud is 
to realize how far the speech of print 
may come to vary from its, natural 
model. The second semi-colon, flung 
out as a life-belt at the last desperate 
moment, is all that fetches one through. 
Nobody could have invented a more tak- 
ing parody of the Jacobite style. And to 
this pass—to the pass of the artist who 
descends in his latter phases to the. 
helpless imitation of his own manner— 
it may well be feared that Mr. James 
is destined to arrive ere long. Never has 
his substance seemed so attenuated, his 
manner so uselessly finicking, as in 





these five studies, as we must again 
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say. For they are not tales, or stories 
at all, so much as disquisitions apropos 
ef certain shadowy incidents. There is 
no lack of the material of fiction, but 
the writer scorns to deal with it except 
with pince-nez and pincers. The affair 
of John Berridge thus reduces itself to 
bald terms: Berridge the author is made 
up to by the lord, and besought to give 
an opinion of a book written by a friend 
of his lordship’s. The book shows it-| 
self beneath contempt at a glance; and 
Berridge’s confusion is great when the | 
friend turns out to be a lovely princess | 
to whose eyes he has already succumb-| 
ed. It is worse confounded when, in all | 
her “Olympian” loveliness, she flatly de- 
mands of him a puffing prefaca for her 
tawdry romance. As an Olympian she | 
succeeds in carrying him off in her mo- | 
tor-car for a loitering drive through 
nocturnal Paris. But the enchanting 
intimacy of the experience is blasted by 
her vulgar purpose. Heart-brokenly he 
confesses his inability to do what she) 
asks. 

“Then you don’t like me—?” she mur-| 
murs, driven to the last feminine bulwarks. | 

“Princess,” was in response the sound | 
ef the worshipper, ‘“‘Princess, I adore you. 
But I’m ashamed for you.” 

“Ashamed—?” 

“You are Romance—as everything, and 
by what I can make out, every one about 
you is; so what more do you want? Your 
Preface—the only one worth speaking of— 
was written long ages ago by the most 
beautiful imagination of man.” 





She cannot comprehend; and the kiss 
he presses upon her wondering lips at 
a parting which he assures her is final, 
merely seals his tribute to Romance. 
The substance of the following episodes 
is far less robust—a fabric of the flim- 
sier web, it may be, rather than of the 
finer grain. 


fhe Wicker-Work Woman. By Anatole 
France. Translated by M. P. Will- 
cocks.. New York: John Lane Co. 


We have here a very satisfactory 
translation of a pretty unpleasant book 
—a portion of Anatole France’s work 
which one rather regets to see in Eng- 
lish. “The Wicker-Work Woman” (Le 
Mannequin d’osier), a novel in the ser- 
ies called Histoire Contemporaine, deals 
with the breakdown of M. Bergeret’s do- 
mestic establishment and the merciless 
process by ‘which he gradually extrudes 
his empty-headed and erring wife from 
his home: Bergeret is one of France’s 
half-ironical projections of himself—a 
sedate university professor devoted to 
classical scholarship and given to de- 
tached and unworldly speculation on 
the universe. His life is made up of 
two strands closely woven together, yet 
utterly distinct: the serene life of the 
intellect which operates in his study 
and in his intercourse with men, and 
the sordid life of the body, which fur- 
nishes the only point of contact between 





him and his bickering household. The 


disjointed structure of the book appears | 
to be an effect of design to emphasize | 
the juxtaposition and grotesque incom-| 
patibility of the animal and the intel-| 
lectual natures, the insuitability of the | 
mind to its tenement. The divorce of M.| 
Bergeret seems to have a certain sym- | 
bolical significance; in the life of rea-| 
son, it seems to suggest, there can be 


|no truce with the body. 


Now, there is something unwholesome | 
in the intellectual detachment of M.| 
Bergeret. In spite of his monastic with- |! 
drawal from the flesh, he is troubled at 
times by the visions of St. Anthony. 
“Were I, for instance,” he says on one 
occasion, “to express all the fancies that 
crowd my mind at this moment, all the 
notions which pass through my head, 
like a swarm of witches riding on 
broomsticks down a chimney, if I were 
to describe the manner in which I see 
Madame Gromance, the vision 
of her which comes to me, a 
thousand times more waggish and inde- 
cent than that famous figure introduced 
in the scene of the Last Judgment on 
the north portal of Saint-Exupére by a 
masterly craftsman who had caught a 
glimpse of Lust himself as he leant over 
a vent-hole of hell; if I were accurately 
to reveal the strangeness of my dream, 
it would be concluded that I am prey to 
some repulsive mania.” This passage 
suggests the snake that lurks in the 
garden of Epicurus; a taint of sensual- 
ity, sometimes violent, sometimes nearly 
imperceptible, is almost everywhere dis- 
coverable in the works of Anatole 
France. His serenity, one is compelled 
to feel, is not so much achieved as 
thrust upon him by the spontaneous re- 
coil of a powerful sensual imagination. 
It is the serenity of disgust—a disgust | 
which is rather the cause than the re- 
sult of his philosophy. 


practical acuteness which is so common 
among American girls of her class. For 
she has a class: that of the small shop- 
keeper, the drummer, and the saleswo- 
man. She herself is a stenographer, 
and at fifteen has become the head and 
chief wage-earner in a family of five. 
She does not lose the earmarks of class, 
and her story is told with remarkable 
consistency of style. “I don’t think 
there is a creature living who would not 
love to be ‘successful,’ and who isn't 
ready to spend twenty-five cents, or even 
twenty-five dollars, on a book which 
would tell them how to succeed. You 
hear such a lot of talk nowadays about 
success!” In this utterly commonplace 
vein her tale is for the most part 
told. She has no apprehension of words 
as anything more than vague counters. 
She pronounces Swinburne “very pret- 
ty,” and Mr. Kirkland’s remonstrance 
means nothing to her, though she re- 
ports it faithfully: 

“Now, for instance,” he suggests, “you 
wouldn't call this scarlet wall of quivering 
foliage, this liquid-hearted corner of the 
woods, nice, would you?” 

I said yes, that I thought it was very nice 
indeed. 


Mr. Kirkland thereupon abandons the 


| vocabulary, but he marries the girl, and 


has altogether the best of the bargain. 
He is an “artist,” a genius, and, of 


/course, a good deal of a scapegrace, The 


experience of this wedded pair is not 
smooth, but it is not conventionally 
rough, either. The woman has the fidel- 
ity and the sturdy endurance of her 
kind. Even in her hardest youthful 
struggles with poverty, she had never 
consented to be pitiful: “Nobody knew 
when I was tired, frightened, or dis- 
heartened; I didn’t have feelings that 
were hurt, and I didn't cry.” Neverthe- 


less, there is a treasured self behind an 


‘inner citadel of this apparently common- 


A Successful Wife. By G. Dorset. New 
York: Harper & Bros. 


This book may be read as a whole- 
some antidote to David Graham Phil- 
lips’s coincident effusion, “The Hus- 
band’s Story.” It is in several respects 
an extraordinary piece of work. It pre- 
sents the case of the “American wo- 
man” from a very different point of 
view, or, rather, it presents a very dif- 
ferent variety of that genus from that 
which is now most commenly put upon 
exhibition. Here is no picture of the 
worthy but fatuous American male in 
the act of being bled and trod upon by 
the rapacious and dissolute creature 
whom he patiently calls wife. The shoe 
is quite upon the other foot. The wo- 
man who is supposed to tell che story 
belongs to an old-fashioned order: a sort 
of Griselda, with the instinct of ser- 
vice, of endless courage and patience, 
and yet with a high spirit of her own 
which asserts itself at the crucial mo- 
ments of her experience. She has that 
mingling of intellectual &ftiessness and 


place nature. Eventually, the husband 


|discovers it, and in the same moment 


beholds his own comparative littleness: 


‘and in that moment begins their real 


union. 


Deep in Piney Woods. By J. W. Church. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 
In this story of the turpentine belt of 

Georgia, where thrive the mysteries and 


‘horrors of the Voodoo religion, that 
dread cult of the snake, we meet with a 


picture of a Southern household which 
has preserved from the ruin of the 
civil war much of its former prosperity 
and ease. Major Claiborne, comfortable 
and picturesque, if archaic in his man- 
ner of life; Brett Reed, the hero, born 
in the South, but trained in the North, 
and successful in every conflict; Savan- 
nah, the Major’s daughter, and the vari- 
ous negroes, though all are drawn con- 
ventionally, will doubtless appeal to 
those to whom a romance laid in the 
South is ever dear. That the negro 
problem should enter into the plot was 
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of course inevitable, considering 
Northern education of the hero. 


the 


A VIRGINIAN WHO WROTE ABOUT 
VIRGINIA. 


The Old Virginia Gentleman and Other 
Sketches. By George W. Bagby. Edit- 
ed with an introduction by Thomas 
Nelson Page. New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons. $1.50 net. 

The author of this book was born in 
Buckingham County, Virginia, in 1828. | 
He studied medicine and began to prac- 
tise it in Lynchburg. But the pen al- 
most at once drew him away from the | 
scalpel. He eventually moved to Rich- | 
mond and succeeded John R. Thompson | 
as editor of the Southern Literary Mes- 
senger. After the civil war he occasion- 
ally appeared on the platform. He died 
in 1883. This collection of his better- 
known writings is put before the public | 
distinctly in the hope of winning for 
him a place among American men of let- 
ters. 

Mr. Page is quite right in holding) 
the sketches worth preserving. For the 
life they depict had not merely historical | 
interest, but also, undeniably, a great 
charm. No one, probably, ever felt this 
charm more keenly than Dr. Bagby, and 
no one except, perhaps, Mr. Page him- 
self, has ever conveyed it more skilfully. 
For Dr. Bagby had a distinct literary 
gift: not a great or impressive gift, but 
such a gift In prose as may be compared 
to that In verse of the minor poet who 
is as safe in his own limited sphere as | 
the great poet is in his. To characterize 
his writing is difficult. Perhaps the best 
adjective for his distinctive quality is 


whimsical; but unfortunately the dic- 
tionaries do not supply a noun to corre-| 
spond to it. The English writers of 
whom he oftenest reminds one are Addi- 
son, in the Sir Roger de Coverley pa-| 


pers, and Lamb, in his personal sketches. | 
We do not mean that his achievement | 
entities him to rank with either. But | 
there are passages in the title essay 
which would have done no discredit to) 
Addison. “My Wife and My Theory of| 
Wives” might have been written, almost | 
in toto, by Lamb. 

Some of the other papers are less suc- | 
cessful. The humor of “My Vile Beard,” | 
undeniably funny as it Is, does not rise) 
above broad farce. Elsewhere, the news- 
paper flavor is often perceptible. Many 
of the allusions are hopelessly local or 
personal. Now and then a Northern 
reader will doubtless be moved to mila 
resentments—though never, probably, to 
real wrath. If one looks for anything 
in the nature of a coldly dfspasstonate | 
estimate of the bygone civilization one 
is reading about, one will be disappoint- 
ed. It is of the essence of Dr. Bagby’s | 
mood to be resolutely and consistently, | 
even if at times a bit satirically, parti-. 
gan and provincial. Occasionally, too, 
we are bound to confess, the*chord of 





tribution to our store of sympathies and 
|from negligible volume of American | 


/life; something in its way as original 
}and sincere as is to be found in any 


/and about the South, and much, particu- 
larly of late years, has been written in 


ante-bellum Southern civilization, par- 
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sentiment seems to us to be a little over- have appeared since James’s “Varieties 


strained, and the pathetic note dwelt 
upon a trifle too insistently. But there 


of Religious Experience.” 
larger portion of the whole field than 


It covers a 


is not a heavy, unreadable page in the any other book on the subject that has 


book. And naturally. For Dr. Bagby, 
truly as Mr. Page can decmre tnat “God 
made him a man of letters,” was also, 
nevertheless, a newspaper writer, and a 
successful one, That was his chief voca- 
tion. Most of these sketches have found 
their way into a book because they were 
first widely read in newspapers. In the 
matter of readableness, they are not ex- 
periments. At least one, “How Rubin- 
stein Played,” is known to millions—of 
whom the great majority have probably 
never heard the author’s name. 


yet been written, and it is scholarly in 
tone, clear in expression, liberal and un- 
prejudiced in attitude. 
ing both a professional psychologist and 
a minister, has the unusual advantage 
of seeing his subject from two some- 
what distinct points of view, and hence 
‘avoids the limitations of either. 
book may be divided into two chief 
parts, one dealing with primitive relig- 
ion, the other with the religivn of to- 
day; and the two are unified by the ap- 
|plication of functional psychology to 


Its author, be- 


The 


To endeavor to secure, at this late the interpretation of both, and by the 
day, a wider recognition and reputation ‘thesis which runs through the entire 


for such a writer is, we repeat, worth | 
while. For there is here a genuine con- 


appreciations; a true transcript of a far 


American writing whatsoever. A vast 
deal has been written about Virginia 


the South by Southerners. But out of 
the old South, the South before the war, 
there came extremely little that had the 
quality of human verity. The best ma- 
terial we have for a critical view of the 





ticularly on its economic side, is in the 
books of travel of Frederick Law Olm- 
sted, an outsider. It is true that in re- 
cent years there have appeared a num- 
ber of volumes of reminiscence of that | 
period, and some of them have decided 
value. But Dr. Bagby wrote out of the 
heart of it. What he wrote and what is 
here preserved is not so much a view or 
description or account of the old South- 
ern life as it is an expression of it—and 
an expression of it in very intimate 
moods. To read his unpretentious 
sketches is, therefore, to come as near 
as one can come to re-entering that van- 
ished order, that extinct civilization. It 
is, of course, the civilization that was 
largely built upon slavery as an econo- 
mic basis; a civilization out of touch and 
out of sympathy with modern life in 
many ways, some of which are here 
amusingly exhibited. But it was also a 
civilization in which many foreign ob- 
servers found more attraction than in 
anything else that the American of that 
day has to offer. It was the civilization 
which in the eighteenth century pro- 
duced Washington and Marshall, and in 
the next century the army of Northern 
Virginia. 


The Psychology of Religious Harperi- 
ence. By Edward Scribner Ames, Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Co. $2.60 net. 
This is one of the most important 

books on the psychology of religion that 








work, that “religion is the consciousness 
of the highest social values.” 


In primitive life, our author points 


out, religion was a matter of social cus- 
tom. And not only in a general way is 
this true; it is seen in all the details of 
religious expression. 
first form is a reflection of the most im- 
portant group interests through symbols 
and ceremonials based upon the activi- 
ties incident to such interests.” These 
social symbols, once established, “tend 
to become fixed and to secure themselves 
against change by natural safeguards.” 


“Religion in its 


This point of view as to social expres- 


sion and custom is now applied, often 


most ingeniously, to several primitive 
phenomena such as taboo, magic, belief 
in spirits, sacrifice, prayer, mythology. 
In general, it may be said that the 
treatment of these phenomena is a sys- 
tematic attack upon the older intellec- 
tualistic interpretation such as one finds 
in Tylor, Spencer, Jevons, etc., and an 
attempt to explain them in terms of 
functional psychology, as social reac- 
tions upon the environment. Belief does 
not come first, but arises rather as a 
consequence of activity. Sacrifice orig- 
inally is not to the god, but is rather a 
ceremonial eating of the useful animal 
which thereupon or thereafter becomes 
the god. Prayer does not presuppose a 
“spirit” to whom it shall be made; it 
arises rather from something like inter- 
jection and the common habit of think- 
ing in social terms. If space permitted, 
it would be interesting to examine in 
detail Professor Ames’s various conclu- 
sfons and his grounds for them. Cer- 
tainly, some of his conclusions must be 
accepted, and all of them are sugges 
tive; something, however, might still 
be said in defence of the older view, and 
it seems probable to the reviewer at 
least that belief in spirits had consider- 
ably more to do in the development of 
primitive religion than Professor Ames 
is willing to admit. 

The last part of the book is given up 
to the religion of to-day, especially as 
found in America—its growth in the in- 
dividual and its relation to various 
aspects of modern life. An excellent re- 
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view is presented of the religion of | but is simply and solely social morality. | 
childhood and youth, in which Profes-|In fact, Professor Ames more than once 
sor Ames takes occasion to express in explicitly says as much. And he illus- 
no uncertain tones his disapproval of trates his meaning in various ways—_ 
the artificial conversion and the induc-|for instance, by insisting that “non-re- 
ed revival, and to urge the importance |ligious persons” are not the unbelieving 
of education in the religious life. Three (or the non-mystical, but simply those 
excellent chapters are devoted to the who for lack of some mental endowment 
place of religion in psychical experience, ‘are not interested in the welfare of so- 


in which the functional point of view is | ‘ciety, whereas the typically religious 
again emphasized, the most important people are those who work for social ° 


thing in religion as in life being neither |improvement. It is a little startling to 
ideation nor feeling, but the basal re-/|learn that nearly all of us have through- 
actions from which both of these arise. out our lives been using the word relig- 
The book ends with a chapter on The ion in quite the wrong sense, and that 
Religious Consciousness in Relation to it really means something altogether 
Democracy and Science, the author different from what we had a)l suppos- 
pointing out the necessity of elasticity ed. Of course, Professor Ames has a 
and growth in religion and the conse- right to define his terms as he likes; 
quent need of new forms and symbols but itshould seem that before appropri- 
to express adequately the religious con- ating a common and useful, though in- 
sciousness of the modern world. |definite, old word such as religion, and 

Excellent as this book is, one closes it) making it synonymous with another 
with a feeling that is akin to surprise,|common word, he should at least have 
considering its large scope and its seem- coined for us a new word which we 
ing thoroughness. The reader has,|Might use in place of the old one. For 
namely, the impression that one who | whatever one calls it, there is in most 
should look to it for his idea of what human lives a call for help outside one’s 
religion is like, would come away with ‘elf, an upward look, a despair of the 
a very partial, not to say extraordinary, merely ethical and the merely human, 
notion. And on analysis it should seem 2nd a corresponding source of “horizon, 
that this peculiarity is due to the ex- 


stability, and hope,” not given by mor- 
tremely external point of view from ality or by other ideals, and not to be 
which the whole book is written. Thus, described as consciousness of the high- 
there is no mention of mysticism, scant ‘er values of society. This thing, call it 
description of the inner experience of | what you will and value it as you will, 
the religious individual, and slight ref- is certainly worthy of the psychologist’s 
erence to religious beliefs, the idea of | Study. And it is therefore somewhat dis- 
“God” being treated altogether pragmat- appointing to find so little reference to 
ically and disposed of in a few pages, it in Professor Ames’s admirable book. 
while the belief in immortality is not. 
once mentioned. In short, one might 
indeed derive from the book a good idea 
of the ways in which religion gets itself 
expressed in society, but not much no- 
tion as to how religion feels to the indi- 
vidual. This external treatment, in its, 
turn, seems to be due to the author's This is the third edition of this work, 
consistent and invariable use of func-\revised and enlarged to 395 pages, 
tional psychology. Such a result is, of whereas the original of 1892 covered but 
course, not absolutely inevitable, but it 184 pages. It has proved throughout 
is certainly extremely natural. Func- |this period a particularly serviceable | 
tional psychology is so Interested in the ' treatise to the students of public finance. | 
outcome of conscious states and their|The earlier multiplication of various 
biological, sociological, and ethical con- types of theory upon this aspect of taxa- | 
sequences that it often forgets to con- |{jon persists in this last edition. Moderns | 
sider the conscious state itself. As con- subdivided into (1) the phystfo-| 





The Shifting and Incidence of Taxation. 
By Edwin R. A. Seligman, McVickar 
Professor of Political Economy, Co- 
lumbia University. New York: The 
Columbia University Press. $3 net. 


The analytic _ of the work repro 


‘duces the many excellences of the ear 


lier editions. If any of the topics 
should be singled out for discussion, 
perhaps the treatment of the capitaliza- 
tion of taxation (especially pp. 221-226) 
is the most tempting: 

When a Special tax is imposed on any one 
class of commodities, . the tax will 
fall entirely on the original owner 
for the tax will be discounted 
through a depreciation of the capital value 
of the article by a sum equal to the capi- 
talized value of the tax (p. 221). 

Thus—the example is our own—if 
suddenly an annual dog tax of five dol- 
lars is levied, and the dog's owner, in- 
fluenced thereto by the tax in question, 
and finding the dog of no further use to 
him, gives me the dog gratis, and in 
case I pay thereafter the annual dog tax 
so long as the dog shall live, then the 
“tax falls entirely on the original own- 
er!” Despite the indubitable evidence 
of my annual tax receipts, I am told 
that the depreciated capital value at 
which I got the dog has “virtually” e 
empted me from this tax burden! This 
is hard for the wayfaring man to credit. 
Still, when a tax like the English land 
tax has for generations been fixed in 
amount, in the sense that each parcel of 
land is taxed annually for a certain 
fixed and invariable money sum; and 
when the land has been sold and resold 
subject, as it were, to this perpetual 
State mortgage, it is difficult to assert 
that the payer of the rent charge (for 
such the tax has become) is sensible of 
lessening any income which he ever had 
or hoped to have for private expendi- 
ture. The rarity of taxes similar to the 
English land tax, however, makes the 
argument for capitalization seldom ap- 
plicable to modern taxes. 

.The actual process by which taxes are 
shifted is a tortuous and a complicated 
one. It is well, therefore, for the stu- 
dent of finance to disclose his hypotheses 
frankly, and to admit that almost any 


|unforeseen circumstance may invalidate 


his deductions. One must shun the 
academic fear of seeming academic in 
these matters. The considerations are 
| suggested by Professor Seligman’s state- 
ment that a poll tax “is clearly not sus- 
ceptible of being shifted” (p. 371). Yet 





sciousness is for the sake of action, ac- 
tion gets almost all of the emphasis. 
Thus the inner life is slighted, and func- 
ttona} psychology which seeks (as Pro- 
fessor Ames explicitly shows) to absorb 
almost everything, ends by becoming 
almost everything—except psychology. 
Another reason why one feels ‘that 
Professor Ames’s book is inadequate as 
a desoription of religion is to be found 
in) hia fundamental thesis as to what re- 
ligiotr'ts.:'To say that “religion is the 
‘dhitAotsness of the highest social a 
drt means anything at all, 
ily “thafeates that religion 1s nee 


{WEAR nest ct us have understoed by it. 
aoe 


‘are 





crats; (2) adherents of the absolute) 
theory, i.e, Adam Smith and Ricardo; 
(3) believers in the equal diffusion of 
taxes; (4) capitalizers of taxes; (5) 
eclectics; (6) agnostics; (7) socialists; 
and (8) those using mathematical 
analysis in their discussions. This af- 
fords an ample frame on which to dis- 
play varieties of opinion, but from a 
logical standpoint, it is a hopeless 
hodge-podge. At least three or four dif- 
ferent bases of classification—such as 
scientific methods, agreement in conclu- 
-| sions, partisan attitude—are simultane- 
ously employed to effect a single classifi- 
eation. 


|in States where the prepayment of the 
|poll tax is @ prerequisite for the exer- 
cise of the suffrage, campaign commit- 
tees have been known to assume the tax 
quite readily. 





The Iliad of Homer. Translated into 
English hexameter verse by Prentiss 
Cummings. An abridgment which 
contains all the main story and the 
most celebrated passages. In two vol 
umes. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
$2 net. 

Mr. Cummings adds himself to the al- 
|ready exasperating number and variety 

'of critics who have propounded solu- 
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tions of the Homeric question; for him, 
the Iliad is composed of “The Wrath of 


Achilles” by a first Homer, of addi-| 


tions celebrating the exploits of Hector 
by a second,or “Trojan,” Homer, and 
of still further additions by a third 
Homer, whose touch is lighter, but 
whose contributions are episodical and 
not always relevant, and whose taste 
falls something short of his execution. 
These critical findings of the transla- 
tor are reflected in the character of his 
abridgment; it includes most of the first 
and second Homers, but only the best 
parts of the third. 

In the long and not uninteresting 
preface containing this contribution to 
Homeric vexation the author tells also 
in simple language the story of the 
Iliad, devotes a few pages to elementary 
directions for the pronunciation of 
proper names, and in the remaining 
two-thirds discusses the English hexa- 
meter. “English hexameter is subject 
to two inflexible laws: first, that every 
foot must begin with an accented sylla- 
ble; second, that the several feet prop- 
erly read must, within the laws of Eng- 
lish versification, keep time.” The sec- 
ond law its easily obeyed; but to the 
first, also, the translator yields consis- 
tent obedience, though the fact that “all 
monosyllabic connectives, the preposi- 
tion, the article, and most pronouns and 
auxiliary verbs are unaccented,” makes 
the difficulty of observing this law in 
the first foot of the line so great that 
the translator is aware of “no modern 
hexameter wherein the law is 
adhered to rigidly.” Other guiding prin- 
ciples are set forth, but are not exacting 
enough to be called laws; and the large- 
ness of liberty seen to be allowable in 
English hexameter is so great that one 


ia inclined to agree with the view which | 


Mr. Cummings takes pains to criticise, 
that “the English language has no 
prosody,” and to conclude that, after 
all, so far as hexameter is concerned, 
the only rules are those imposed by a 
delicate sense of the music of language. 

As to the sum total of Mr. Cum- 
mings’s translation, it neither descends 
to the lowest nor rises to the highest. 
That it is conscientiously done is evi- 
dent enough, but its distinction, whe- 
ther in form or content, is hardly such 
as to warrant a hope that it will not 
take its place with the forty or so un- 
successful attempts at hexameter trans- 
lation which the author tells us have 
already appeared in print. Let us 
choose an example out of a possible 
great number, copying it without verse 
division: 

Now, when a king he met, or man of un- 
common distinction, him would he flatter 
in soldierly wise, but admonish him saying: 
“Sir, it befitteth not thee to play the part 
of a coward; be an example; sit down, and 
make the soldiers do likewise. No wise 
thou knowest the real designs of King 


Agamemnon; this is a test, @ ruse, that 
only, and vengeance will fellow. 


Do set 


| we kings who were there know what took 
| Place in the council? Take care! Kings, 
_vicegerents of Zeus, are highhanded; and 
this one holdeth his honor from Zeus, and 


| Zeus, dread Arbiter, loves him.” 


| This, with the exception of the rhythm, 
\is good prose, but indifferent poetry. Of 
course, it would be absurd to demand in 
a translation of Homer the style of a 
| Milton; but if verse form is to be used 
at all, diction and style should distin- 
_guish the work from the language of 
-mere romantic story-telling, or even of 
Elizabethan prose: 

Neque enim concludere versum 

Dixeris esse satis. 


Notes. 





Early in December, Houghton Mifflin 
Company will publish a collection of Julia 
Ward Howe’s later poems, entitled “At 
Sunset,” upon which she was engaged at 
the time of her death; they were written 
mostly during the last eleven years, many 
of them for notable public occasions. 


Volume XII, the last of the actual text 
of “The Cambridge Modern History,” which 
will appear in a few days, is called ‘“‘The 
Latest Age,” and brings the history up 
to the present day. 


An abridged edition, Professor Saints- 
bury’s “Historical Manual of English Pros- 
/ody,” will be published by Macmillan, for 
use in schools and colleges. 


About five hundred unpublished letters 
of Madame de Deffand to Horace Wal- 
pole, besides eleven letters by Walpole to 
her, are being prepared for publication by 
Dr. Paget Toynbee. The volume will be 
issued by Methuen. 


The first volume of F. W. H. Migeod’s 
|*The Languages of West Africa” is an- 
nounced by Kegan Paul. 


| Prof. Alexander Bugge has edited the 
|first instalment of the “Diplomatarium 
| Norvegicum,” or documents concerning the 
/relations of England and Norway in the 
| Middle Ages. 

The Putnams have in the press “A 
| Short History of Women’s Rights,” by Eu- 
| gene H. Hecker. 

The Baker & Taylor Company will pub- 
lish “Playground Technique and Playcraft,” 
edited by Arthur and Lorna H. Leland. It 
is described as a text book in playground 
architecture, construction, equipment, or- 
ganization, and supervision for playground 
committees, park boards, and manual 
training teachers. The same house an- 
nounces “The Growth of the Gospels,” by 
Prof, Flinders Petrie, the Egyptologist. 

The Sixteenth International Congress of 
Orientalists, which was to have been heid 
at Athens in the spring of 1911, has been 
postponed to the spring of 1912, presum- 
ably on account of the present disturbed 
conditions in Greece. The committee of 
organization includes the rector of the 
National University, the Mayor of Athens, 
representatives of the English, German, 
American, French, Italian, and Austrian 
arch@ological institutes at Athens, and var- 
jous professors of the Athens University. 
The secretary of the committee, on whom 





the chief labor of the work of organ- 
ization will devolve, is Spyridion P. Lam- 
bros, the well-known professor of history at 
the National University (Rue Mavrocordato, 
10), to whom scholars and others in- 
terested are asked to send their namesas 
members of the proposed congress. The 
committee announces that in connection 
with the congress, which will consist of 
the usual number of sections, special ex- 
cursions will be planned to historical and 
archeological sites of Greece and adja- 
cent countries. A second bulletin, which 
is promised by the end of the year, will 
furnish further details regarding the pre- 
cise date and duration of the congress. 


A’ prospectus of “The History of Na- 

tions,” edited by Henry Cabot Lodge, and 
| Published by John D. Morris & Company 
|of Philadelphia, has just been received. 
| Among other delightful bits of misinfor- 
|mation we find the following statement: 
“Volume 21, South America, by Philip ‘P. 
| Wells, Ph.D. This able work is 
|the only complete, up-to-date, reliable 
|history of the South American nations ever 
| published. Dr. Wells delved deep- 
\ly into hidden sources.”” Examination of 
jthe volume itself reveals the fact that 
‘ic is almost entirely a translation of De- 
'berle’s “Histoire de L’Amérique du Sud,” 
|which has once before been appropriated, 
ithe first time by a Spaniard, whose work 
|was translated into English by Adnah D. 
Jones. It seems to have a fatal attrac- 
tion for literary pirates, 
In the opinion of Francis McCullagh, ex- 
pressed in an article on “Some Causes of 
the Portuguese Revolution,” in the last 
number of the Nineteenth Century, the cleri- 
cal question was largely artificial, however 
| effective it may have been in overturning 
| the monarchy: 

The Portuguese, a proud people with a 

great history, are keenly sensitive to the 
fact that now, in the twentieth century, they 
do not occupy the same relative position in 
Europe which they occupied in the fifteenth 
century. They have declined, and are in 
consequence irritable and despondent. Sud- 
denly they are told that this decline is due 
to clericalism. 
Repetition finally convinced them of the 
truth of the assertion. But Mr. McCullagh 
does not think that the departure of the 
monks will make much difference to Portu- 
gal. 

Volumes XIX and XX of Scribner’s Me- 
morial Edition of Meredith bring “The 
Amazing Marriage” and “Celt and Saxon.” 
The latter novel, first published im the 
summer in a separate edition, was reviewed 
in the Nation, August 25. 

Those who ere familiar with the depart- 
ment of Harper’s Magazine known as the 
Easy Chair, will find old friends im the 
volume of essays which W. D. Howells has 
just published under the title of “Imaginary 
Interviews” (Harpers), The book scarcely 
prompts one to a review of Mr. Howells’s 
ideas, which contain nothing that is in 
any way revolutionary. Written deliberate- 
ly with the mannerisms of chit-chat, they 
touch upon a limited range of agreeable 
American life. A vein of irony, never pro- 
found but always whimsical, coupled with 
a tender fancy and mellow philosophising, 
ensures a wide reading for the book by 
those who enjoy a harmless play-acting 
with life and ideas. 


Hilaire Belloc was apparently put to it 
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to discover a name for his new volume of 
essays, after he had dubbed his last enter- 
taining book “On Everything”; but he finds 
plenty of material for his pen in the two- 
score of papers or so now gathered under 
the title “On Anything” (Dutton). In the 
paper On a Poet written upon the oc- 
casion of Swinburne’s death, he moralizes 
upon time’s changes in a poet’s or author's 


fame, and gives an estimate of Swinburne’s | 


poetry. “In all his work the mere nature 
of South England drives him. Who- 
ever best knows that landscape and that sky 
best feels him.” After speaking of Swin- 
burne’s feeling for rhythm and word, Mr. 
Belloc turns to his “paganism,” and denies 
that quality to him in any true sense of the 
term. Swinburne belongs distinctly to the 
new world of yearning that came into be- 
ing in the fourth century of our era. Among 
the other subjects treated in Mr. Belloc’s 


customary vein are: Irony, People in Books, | 


The Abstracted Man, The Method of His- 
tory, Milton, Astarte, The Candor of Ma- 
turity, The Judgment of Robespierre. 


In a well-printed, handy volume, uni- 
form with his “Art of Naval Warfare,’ 
Smith, Elder & Co. have reprinted, under 
the title of “Sea Power and Other Stud- 
ies,” twelve essays written by Admiral 
Sir Cyprian Bridge of the Royal Navy, at 
various times from 1898 to 1906. In these 
jingo days, it is refreshing to have the 
essential principles underlying the neces- 
sity and use of a fleet expounded by an 
author of such sound judgment, wide ex- 
perience, and deep study. 


To these ad-| 


Chautauquan “Readings” of any value at 
all. To combine the laments and felicita- 
tions on coffee, dinners, beds, and trains 
dear to the one, with the sportive didac- 
ticlsm and ponderous colloquialisms sup- 
posed necessary to the other, and thencs 
provide anything worth looking at twice, 
would be an amazing feat of literary ar- 
tistry. Dr. John D. Fitz-Gerald, in his 
“Rambles in Spain” (Crowell) has had no 
such luck. His book contains all these 
impossible elements, and makes nothing of 
them but impossibility. But the illustra- 
tions, from photographs, are many and 
good. In combining them with Baedeker 
an ingenious reader could find much gain. 
Indeed, Dr. Fitz-Gerald confesses very 





before called Baedeker’s exactness ‘‘me- 


ticulous’’? 





“The World a Spiritual System” (Macmil- 
| lan), by James H. Snowden, is an attempt 
|/to put into popular form the outlines of 
theistic idealism. The author does not claim 
|to contribute anything new to the discus- 
;sion of the ontological problems, but sim- 
ply brings together, for the use of the non- 
technical reader, most of the views of con- 
{temporary philosophical theists. As one 
might expect, the resulting picture of God 
resembles a composite photograph of the 
Roycean Absolute and the old-fashioned 
|Creator. Still, it must be said that on the 
whole the book presents a very readable ac- 
count of a certain important metaphysical 
view. 


vantages are added a simple style and a) 


happy knack of illustration which make 


the understanding of these articles as eusy | 
No one | 
history. 


as their reading is agreeable. 
should venture to discuss naval 
or naval strategy who is not thoroughly 
conversant with Sir Cyprian’s contributions 
to these subjects. 


As an appendix to the volume of collect- 
ed “European and African Addresses” (Put- 
nam), by Theodore Roosevelt, there are add- 
ed the presentation speeches of the chancel- 
lor and Dr. Henry Goudy at the Oxford 
convocation, when the honorary degree of 
doctor of civil laws was conferred upon the 
ex-President. Lord Curzon of Kedleston 
thus hailed Mr. Roosevelt as he took his 
place for presentation: 

Hie vir, bie est, quem promitti sepius audis, 
Culus im adventum pavidi cessere comete 

Et septemgemini turbant trepida ostia Nili! 

And no less happy was he in admitting Mr. 
Roosevelt to the degree: 

Strenuissime, insignissime, 
orbe terre hodie agentium, summum in- 
gentis reipublice magistratum bis in- 
corrupte gestum, ter forsitan gesture, au- 


gustissimis regibus par, hominum domitor, 
beluarum ubique vastator, homo omnium 


civium toto 


“Maritime Law” (London: Effingham & 
Wilson), by Albert Saunders, is the second 
enlarged edition of a work originally pub- 
lished in 190i, and reprinted twicesince that 
time. The original feature of the book is 
that it is in narrative form and illustrates 
the law on the subject by the history of a 
ship from and including the agreement to 
build her, until she becomes a total loss. 
It also treats of the rights and liabilities of 
| the ship in war time and the rights and lia- 
bilities of neutrals. As a whole, the work 
| is well done, although to an American law- 
| yer its value is impaired by the fact that 
no reference is made to American cases. 


The department of English and compara- 
tive literature of Columbia University has 
just issued a “Bibliographical Sketch of 
Anglo-Saxon Literature,” which has been 
| prepared by one of the department's 
professors. Designed to save labor in 
the classroom, it presents in an orderly 
arrangement the titles of works with 
w'ich every student of the _ subject 
should be acquainted. The list does 
not pretend to be complete, but comprises 
the latest and most comprehensive refer- 





fairly his own indebtedness: but who ever | 





humanissime, nihil a te alienum, ne ni-|¢nces. It is divided topically, books of gen- 
gerrinnim quidem, putans, ego, auctoritate eral bearing being followed by the special 
po om a nage am =. te ad | treatises on all the individual Anglo-Saxon 
cause. ° onoris | works. Considering the enormous amount 

|of useless articles which have been written 


Was the chancellor, in the belief that on the literature of this early period, an 
Latin is not included in the ex-President’s | authoritative guide like this will be wel- 
omniscience, indulging a sense of humor? | comed by many a bewildered neophyte; for 
There are in the present volume nine of | tew professors of Anglo-Saxon take pains 
Mr. Roosevelt's addresses. Several of his | to give titles distinctly or to write them in 
shorter extemporaneous speeches are omit- more than the illegibly abbreviated form 
ted. Lawrence F. Abbott contributes in the ,nown to Germans. 
preface a narrative of the trip, and an ap- 


A second volume completes Prof. John W. 
preciation of Mr. Roosevelt. 


| Cunliffe’s edition of Gascoigne in the Cam- 
Rarely are the letters written home by bridge English Classics (Putnam), and ends 
the enterprising traveller to his family of what must have been a laborious and te- 


any value to others. Still more rarely are | dious task for the editor. He has had 


ithe satisfaction of including several pam- 
phiets which have hitherto been almost 
inaccessible, but none of these is of great 
jimportance. The text, as he states in the 
prefatory note, was set up in part from 
‘the original quartos in the Cambridge Uni- 
versity Library, but mainly from photo- 
jgraphs of printed pamphlets and manu- 
scripts in the British Museum and the 
|Bodleian. This method, taken with the 
tried accuracy of the Cambridge Press and 
of Professor Cunliffe. is assurance for a 
|literal reproduction down to the last sus- 
|}pended e and ¢. As in all the volumes 
lot this series, the long 3 is not used, 
jand the confusion of u and v and of i and f 
jis not followed. The reproductions from 
j}manuscript include “The Tale of Hemetes 
'the Heremyte” from Roya! MS. 18 A xlviil 
im the British Museum, and “The Grief of 
Joye” from Royal MS. 18 A lIxi in the 
British Museum. “The Spoyle of Ant- 
werpe,” from the anonymous tract of 1576, 
is printed in an appendix. As this report 
‘to the Privy Council of the sack of Ant- 
werp by the Spaniards is now known to 
be Gascoigne’s, and is indeed one of the 
|most interesting things he ever wrote, 
‘it might well have been printed in the body 
of the text in the larger type. 


| “The Political Theories of Martin Luther” 
(Putnam), by Luther Hess Waring, is the 
expansion of a thesis presented in candidacy 
| for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in 
ithe George Washington University. What 
parts of it constituted the original disser- 
tation we are not informed. The method 
pursued appears to have been the fatal 
pigeon-hole process which has brought so 
much discredit upon the doctor fabrication 
lof our universities from highest to lowest. 
There is throughout little evidence that 
the author has gained any such grasp upon 
his subject as would entitle him to express 
opinions about it. The merit of modesty 
|}eannot be denied him. A very large part of 
{the book consists of quotations from other 
}writers most impartially distributed. They 
| range from Macaulay and Ranke to Col. 
| Bryan as editor of the world’s famous ora- 
tions; and these quotations are thrown in 
at every turn as if they, and not the au- 
thor’s own studies, had been the starting- 
|point of the book. If we may speak of a 
|leading thesis at all, it is that Luther was 
|the originator and inspirer of most of the 
| ideas as to the nature, the functions, and the 
|limits of the state which have shaped the 
|pelitics of the modern world. That we hold 
|to be an entirely indefensible thesis. There 
jis hardly an idea in Luther's many utter- 
,ances on the subject which may not be 
|found in far more consistent and emphatic 
'form in a long series of writers from Ock- 
ham, through Wycliffe and the leaders in 
|the conciliar conflicts of the fifteenth cen- 
ltury, down to Erasmus and Thomas More. 
| Dr. Waring’s defect is that of many others 
|who have touched this subject, a lack of 
familiarity with the long movement of Eu- 
| Fopean affairs between the complete domi- 
}nance of the medi@val system and its over- 
| turn in the Reformation. With no wish to 
{dim the splendor of Luther’s commanding 
{personality or diminish ever so slightly 
| his influence upon his time, the careful his- 
torlan must warn against ascribing to him 
originality in ideas not really his own. 
Luther’s enduring fame will rest upon his 
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skill and tact in focussing the obvious ten- 
dencies of his day upon one supreme object 
--the freeing of as large a part of Germany 
as possible from the overgrown pretensions 
of the Roman religious system. He was a 
humane theologian, a preacher of righteous- 
ness, and a pastor to his people, not a spec- 
ulative political philosopher. His utter- 
ances on political questions were invariably 
called forth by the practical emergencies 
arising from his leadership in the process 
of transformation through which Germany 
was passing. They were not, like those of 
for example, the expression of a 


Calvin, 


carefully worked out scheme of human gov- | 


ernment. 


The Prince Society (Boston) has issued 
the first volume of “Colonial Currency Re- 
prints,” which will include a re-issue of 
all the known tracts on currency appearing 
Massachusetts from 1682 to 1761, fifty- 
number. The interest and im- 
of this series in history and in 
economics hardly be over-estimated, 
for the experience of the colony in paper 
issues gave a fruitful discussion. 
The beginnings of “credit,” the establish- 
ment of funds by which real property came 
represented by credits, and so passed 
and usually into 

chapter in banking in which 
tte ran through many and thor- 
rhe real searcity of a 
medium furnished an excuse 
to expedients that, in the 
ssed debtors, only increased 
heavy 


ia 
eight in 
portance 
can 


rise to 


to be 


into circulation abuse, 


is early 
Massachuse 


ough experiments 


an 


circulating 
for 
hands of oppré 
the 
tax upon the « 


resorting 


tions and imposed a 


reditor and the community. 


evil cond 

The editor of Andrew McF. 
Davis, has passed many years in the study 
of certain phases of this question, and has 
already published an elaborate history of 
currency and banking in Massachusetts. 
He now submits the sources from which he 
no could Le 
task. His intro- 
of the subject 
which was in- 


this series, 


drew his material, and one 
better equipped for 
duction traces the 
from the first fund of 
tended to benefit a small company of men 
“fundors,” by a form of 
bills of exchange, to the final redemption 
and disappearance of provincial bills of 
credit, under which the credit of the colony 
had It is rather 


sugeesti steps thia 


the 
history 
1681, 


constituting the 


so greatly affected 
find the first 
limited to a “credit 
men,’ little 
“bank credit,” 
undefined 


been 
ve to in 
with discreet 
the 


with 


progress 


but time passed before 


simple, 
property 


of pure and 
basis of substantial 
of ad reet men behind it, was pro- 
posed; and from that to the use of indi- 
government credit without actual 
behind it, having a forced 
circulation, was a process, con- 
trolled, as it was, by the needs or interests 
It is all the more sugges- 
such a scheme for a real paper 
Intended to take the place of 
coln, arose at a time when the charter of 
the colony had been annulled, and its politi- 
cal affairs were in confusion; also, that 
the first serious plan involved some of the 
leading names in official circles, as well 
as some business men, and that the expect- 
ed high profits were to be shared among 
those who had the power to give or deny 
the recognition and endorsement of govern- 
ment. In fact, Blackwell's bank plan of 
1686 savors much of modern methods in 
finance and in politics, That bank never 


an 


or 


vidual or 
property and 


simple 


of the borrower. 
tive that 
eurrency, 
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| went into operation, and mere discussion | 
ended and practice began with the issue | 
of bills of credit by the colony in 1690, | 
to meet the cost of the expedition against. 
Quebec. Having tasted of the ease in post-| 
poning payment of current charges, the | 
government entered upon the practice of | 
issuing bills for meeting its expenses, and 
of redeeming them out of the proceeds of 
taxes in future years. <ilver disappeared | 
from circulation, the bills depreciated, and 
from 1714 the discussion of causes and 
remedies was active. This volume, contain- | 
ing sixteen of the issues, carries the ques- | 
tion to 1721. The elaborate bibliographical | 
notes of the editor and his evident mastery | 
of the subject promise to make this series | 
of volumes unique in the history of early | 
experiences in credit currency. 
(Mc- | 


In Sierras” 


Clurg), 


“Beyond the Mexican 
Dillon Wallace, the author of a) 
recent book on Labrador, has given an! 
account of a trip from San Francisco down | 
the coast to Sinaloa and Tepic in 1907. | 
Mr. Wallace has a pleasant journalistic | 
style, and has acquired the usual news- | 
paper man’s conceptions about the great) 
harm which the Spaniards did to the un-| 
fortunate aborigines, Students of Mexi- 
can affairs are already quite familiar with 
this type of traveller, but it may cause 
a smile that any one should still be found 
to assert that the Indians were forced) 
under pain of death “‘to relinquish their 
old ideas of morality and religion and ac- 
cept instead bigotry, sensualism, and su- 
perstition.”” As long as American writers 
persist in thus misjudging the work of 
Spanish civilization, just so long will Amer- 
ican readers be unable to understand and 
appreciate the present conditions of Latin 
American society. The author also indulg- | 
es in the usual panegyrics about Diaz: 
“The most remarkable man in the world.’’ | 
It is a pity that so few writers are able 
to adopt an unbiased, well-balanced view 
towards the great Mexican dictator. In 
general, Mr. Wallace spins the customary 
traveller's yarn, like any other garrulous 
wanderer making his first trip to the 
tropics. He tremendously impressed 
with the moist heat, the poor food, the 
dirt, and the insects. He cannot speak) 
the language, but he does not hesitate to 
treat everything with frank criticism. His 
work will naturally be referred to by those 
who are contemplating a journey down the 
west coast, either by steamer or over the) 
newly completed extension of the South- 
ern Pacific Railroad; but any one familiar 
with Mexico, outside of the big cities, will 
find little that is new and much that Is| 
commonplace. Abominable Spanish spell- | 
ing and too much minute personal detail | 
are faults which are only partly relieved | 
by such pleasing discoveries as the fol-| 
lowing: “I arose, and looking to the north | 
saw the Great Dipper and Polaris just) 
above the horizon and knew that morning, 
was near, for in that latitude Polaris is) 
visible only in the morning.” The illus- 
trations are very attractive. 


| 


Is 


The monthly publication of statistics 
which summarize a city’s activity in all 
yranches of public service is a recently 
established Italian custom worthy of a 
greater following in America. The Bollet- 
tino Statietico Menaile of Padua, a com- 
mune of 66,000 inhabitants, is a well-print- 





ed, small folio pamphlet, usually of about 


twenty pages of statistical tables, without 
other explanatory text than that supplied 
by occasional foot-notes. In the month un- 
der consideration, the Weather Bureau re- 
ports “a slight shock of earthquake.” The 
tables analyzing the vital statistics in- 
clude two which indicate where death has 
left minors as public charges, and cases 
where minors are likely to become public 
charges, and where the law makes special 
provision for their guardianship. The ta- 
bles on sanitation and hygiene indicate a 
well-developed system of care for the pub- 
lic health. There are interesting details of 
preventive and curative measures in re- 
gard to tuberculosis; and there are the ste- 
tistics of pellagra, which, including the ru- 
ral sections of the commune, show over a 
thousand persons in such a condition as to 


| claim a free distribution of salt, so taxed 


by the state that its purchase is impossible 
by the very poor. At the same time, among 
the hills of more prosperous Tuscany, Flor- 
ence reported a single death from pellagra, 
that of a non-resident. The prevalence of 
this disease involves a not inconsiderable 
expense for inspecting flour and grain, a 
commodity alse so subject to taxation that 
purchasers are found even for what has 
been ruined by blight or storage. In spite 


| of its rich soil, Italy has not yet learned 
' how to raise enough grain to supply home 


consumption. 


Padua shows itself to be a progressive 


| city, possessing a Pasteur Institute, exer- 


cising a medical supervision over licensed 
wet-nurses, and over infants nursed arti- 
ficially at the commune’s expense. Its sani- 
tary inspection extends to private as well 
as public schools, and cares for the health 
of children in the elementary schools, to 
whom it furnishes luncheons, “gratuitous, 
semi-gratuitous, and paid,’’ in an interest- 
ing variety of forms. In the chemical and 


| microscopical examination of foods, the an- 


alysis of water, its bacteriological labora- 
tory, the supervision of public baths, of the 
municipal slaughter-houses, and of horses 
used in street cabs, it is abreast of the times. 
Padua possesses a communal library, a 
people’s library, beside one in the suburb 
of Ponte di Brenta, and a teachers’ library 
in its Department of Education. The num- 
ber of readers of books and manuscripts 
reported by the Biblioteca Comunale in the 
month of July was 71, and the total for 
seven months of the year, not excluding 
repetitions, was 1,483, while in the Biblio- 
teca Popolare Comunale di Citta, the read- 
ers in July were 523, with a total of 4,271 
for seven months. This difference in pat- 
ronage is due to the fact that the communal 
libraries in Italy are generally old institu- 
tions, administered in the interests of the 
leisured elasses, and are accessible, as a 
rule, only at hours and under conditions 
generally prohibitive for those employed 
during the ordinary working hours of the 
day. People’s libraries are of recent 
growth, epen on evenings and holidays, and 
consist of books specially chosen with re- 
zard to the supposed requirements of the 
werking classes. 


“Europe since 1815,” by C. D. Hazen 
(Holt), is a valuable new college text- 
book on the history of the nineteenth 
century. It has over seven hundred pages 
of text, fourteen good maps, and excellent 
critical Dibliographios. In arrangement of 
material the author has rather neatly 
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steered between the Scylla of a strictly The death ig announced, in his eighty- Unwin, appeared in the same year as 
chronological treatment, in which a dozen fifth year, of Canon William Ince, regius the Countess Spencer; its standard and 
different countries are kept moving side professor of divinity at Oxford since 1878. | wings are almost as much, and quite as 


by side to the bewilderment of the stu- 
dent, and the Charybdis of a purely topical 
treatment which too often results in noth- 
ing but a dozen different histories of as 
many different countries. The author 
brings down together the histories of Aus- 
tria, Prussia, France, and Italy; then he 
returns to the starting point, 1815, and 
traces the histories of England, Russia, 
Turkey, and the lesser states. The fact 
that the period prior to 1870 fills no more 
than half the volume shews that Pro- 
fessor Hazen is properly aware that the 
new generations ought to know what has 
been happening in the last forty years 
in the Far East, in Africa, and in the 
colonial world, as well as in western Eu- 
rope since tha unification of Italy and 

-srmany. Professor Hazen’s narrative is 
accurate, scholarly, and interesting. At 
times it even has a literary flavor. But 
many passages, especially in the first half 


He wrote “Some Aspects of Christian 
Truth” and “Religion in the University of 
Oxford.” 


| George Frederick Seward, financier antl 


|statesman, and nephew of William H. 
|Seward, Lincoln’s secretary of state, died 
last Monday at his home in New York city 
jin his seventy-first year. At the age of 
‘twenty-one he entered public life, going as 
|consul to Shanghai. In 1864, he was made 
'consul-general of the United States for all 
|China, and from 1876 to 1880 he was Unit- 
ed States minister to China. For his ser- 
jvice there he received the order of 
Knights of Dannebrog from Denmark, and 
from France that of the Dragon of Annam. 
As an author he wrote on “Chinese Immi- 
gration in Its Social and Economical As- 
pects,” “System of Taxation of New York,” 
and other kindred topics. 


of the volume, could with advantage have | 


been made more brief, définite, and crisp, 
by a freer use of the blue pencil. 


The treasures of the papyri that have 
been made accessible to the general stu- 
dent have up to now been restricted main- 
ly to the literary fragments. We have had 
Timotheus and Bacchylides, and Professor 


Capps has just edited four plays of Me- | 


nander. But of the many thousands of un 
literary papyri we have had only general 
and unsatisfactory accounts. Dr. Milli- 
ga.’s “Selections from the Greek Papyri”’ 


(Putnams) is accordingly a timely vol- 
ume. After a brief but compre- 
hensive sketch of the history of the 


various discoveries, we have a selection of 
fifty-five papyri texts varying in length 
from a few lines to a couple of pages, 
extending from 310 B. c. to the fifth cen- 
tury A. D. The contents are equally va- 
ried. There are marriage contracts, a letter 
of Epicurus to a child, letters of intro- 
duction, private family letters, dreams, in- 
cantations, census notices, invi- 
tations to dinner, an impudent letter of a 
boy to his father, etc. Im many cases 
the writers are very illiterate and the spell- 
ing is obviously phonetic. The vagaries of 
syntax are often most remarkable—features 
which make them extremely valuable 
for scientific study. Dr. Milligan is in- 
terested mainly in the light which such 
documents throw on the language of the 
New Testament, but the book ig valuable 
for the ordinary teacher of Greek, in bring- 
ing home to his classes the human side 
of Greek life. A translation is appended 
to every fragment. These are not always 
accurate, but sometimes the text igs ob- 
scure, and the peculiar syntax makes the 
meaning uncertain. The commentary is 
too brief and is filled mainly with quota- 
tions from the New Testament, to the 
number of nearly 600. Much more atten- 
tion could well be given in the notes to 
linguistic matters, and in cases of great 
illiteracy the text might well be rewrit- 
ten in normal Greek. The section on lan- 
guage in the introduction is inadequate, and 
the assistance of the transijation still 
leaves many difficulties unexplained. But 
im spite ef these defects the book fills a 
real need. 


law suits, 


Science. 





Sweet Peas. By Horace J. Wright. 
| New York: Frederick A. Stokes Co. 
65 cts. net. 


Pansies, Violas, and Violets. By William 
Cuthbertson. New York: Frederick 
A. Stokes Co. 65 cts. net. 


About half a billion sweet pea seeds, 
weighing forty tons, are distributed 
every year by British growers alone! 
Twelve books on this flower have been 
‘printed in the English language, be- 
sides the Report of the Sweet Pea Bi- 
centenary, and England also has had, 
since 1905, a Sweet Pea Annual. In 
view of such facts, one cannot but agree 
with Mr. Cuthbertson that the sweet pea 
is the first garden flower of the present 
day. It owes this popularity partly to 
its fragrance, partly to the wide range of 
color, and the recent amazing improve- 
ments in tints, details of form, length 
of stem, and size and number of flow- 
ers. Although first introduced into Eng- 
land from Sicily in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, it was not till forty years ago, 
when Henry Eckford began to devote 
his life to the improvement of this 
flower, that its possibilities in the way 
of varied beauty began to be recogniz- 
ed. He not only originated some 
seventy new varieties, but in the case 
of most of them he had the patience to 


| fix them, so that there was no danger, 


‘of reversion to the types which he had 
jused in hybridizing. Hence, most of 
|the Eckford varieties come true. 
'so with the Countess Spencer varieties, 


,which were first shown ten years ago. | 


|They created a sensation because both 
the standards and the wings of the 
flower were beautifully waved; but they 
were put on the market in too great 
haste, wherefore, to the present day, 
the purchaser of Spencer seeds cannot 
always feel sure of what they will grow 





up into. A third type, known as the 


the | 


Not. 


|gracefully, waved, but Mr. Unwin held 
'back his creations for fixation, and the 


| Spencer type thus won the race. 

More than five hundred varieties of 
“Sweet peas are obtainable, and yet the 
}public clamors for more. “The raiser of 
|/new varieties finds many swans; the 
|grower who purchases them finds geese, 
jand wretchedly poor ones at that,” says 
|Mr. Wright; yet he would by no means 
discourage the quest after further nov- 
lelties; we have not yet got the true yel- 
low or the true blue flower, and as long 
as we have not these delightful col- 
ors there is plenty of room fer expert- 
;menting. The exquisite primrose tint 
of the Clara Curtis, of which there is 
a reproduction in color in Mr. Wright’s 
book, fosters the hope that a deeper 
yellow may soon be found. There are 
seven other colored plates of particular- 
ly beautiful varieties, and in one of 
his chapters the author gives a list of 
fifty desirable kinds to cultivate. The 
bulk of his attractive and useful book 
is given up to directions concerning cul- 
tivating, manuring, thinning, mulching, 
spring and autumn seeding, raising 
flowers for exhibitions, ete. 

No less ornamental and useful is Mr. 
/Cuthbertson’s book on pansies. The 
pansy, as we know it, is as modern as 
the improved sweet pea, and quite as 
many men have spent their lives in 
originating new varieties. Sixty years 
ago only one kind of pansy was grown 
in Great Britain; to-day their number 
is legion, and in popularity this flower 
is second only to the sweet pea. It was 
found that by giving the common 
Heart’s-ease good cultivation and select- 
ing seeds from the best kinds year af- 
ter year, it could be greatly improved in 
size and color; later the hybridizer ap- 
plied his subtle arts and a new world 
of floral beauty resulted. He Is still 
busy, for there is plenty of room for 
new colors, markings, and details of 
form. One of the most interesting chap- 
ters is concerned with the difficulties the 
hybridizers have to contend with in pre- 
venting diverse insects from spoiling 
their well-laid plans. Mr. Cuthbert- 
son traces the history and development 
of violas and violets as well as of pan- 
sies, besides giving cultural directions. 
There is a calendar for the pansy-grow- 
‘er, showing what should be done each 
month in the year, and there are eight 
colored plates of choice varieties. 





“Food Inspection” (Van Nostrand), by 
Hugh A. Macewen, is a rather elementary 
book for general information, and to aid 
intending inspectors to obtain the knowl- 
edge required for the prescribed exam- 
inations. The text is pretty well adapted 
to these ends, and a number of excellent 
illustrations add to the beauty and useful- 
ness of the book. The first part deals with 
meat, as seen in the abattoir, treating is 
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moderate detail of what it is necessary | unwearied energy, indefatigable indus-| identifying themselves with the char. 
to xnow in order to carry out an inspec-/| try, dauntless courage, and high ambi-/ acters of the play and the precision of 
tion, The next section is devoted to the tion tempered by modest self-distrust.| their expression and delivery. Of the 
cons'ruction and management of slaughter-| 14m the egotism which is the distin-| so-called Delsartean system she speaks 
houses, with a rather brief account of two) 


British establishments. Appendices sum- | Suishing mark of most theatrical auto-| with brief contempt; Delsarte, she re- 
marize the method of inspection adopted in| biographies it is almost entirely free. If| marks, never taught or left any. His 
Germany, and also the conduct of slaugh- | it is occasionally somewhat over-exuber-| methods were peculiar to himself, and 
ter-houses and packing houses in Chicago, ant or effusive, somewhat overladen with | would not suit anybody else. Her stel- 
where the conditions were found to be much | insignificant detail, it is in the main the Jar career—which need not be followed 
better than the author expected them to | work ofa rarely clever, sane, and ob- —virtually began with her great tri- 
be, although he thinks that there is still|seryant woman who had a singularly |umph as Adrienne Lecouvreur in the 
melon ‘clon forthe sroer rome |e experience of the higher artsti|gubeldied Warsaw ‘Theatre, of which 
literary, and social life of two conti-|she soon became the brightest orna- 

of disease, but otherwise decidedly inade- 
quate. The remaining sections treat of the | nents, and was capable of profiting by it. ment. The incidents in that career long 
inspection of other kinds of flesh foods, of It is not possible, of course, to dis-| ago became matters of dramatic history 
vegetables and fruits, and also of the|cuss here the memories of more than|and cannot be related here. But her 
methods by which various foods are pre- | fifty years, especially when they were | Own account of them, of her associate 
served and stored. All this is almost too|so crowded as those of Helena Modjes- | players, of the intrigues before and be- 
concise. Brief, also, is the abstract of the ka That she was endowed naturally | hind the curtain, of the Russian censor- 
laws relating to food inspection, and here, with histrionic genius of a high order ‘ship, and the whole system of manage- 
oo British conditions are alone con- no one who saw her act could ever | ment, is peculiarly fresh and interest- 
spades doubt, but the troublous scenes of her|ing. Her intimacy with the director, M. 
Octave Chanute, who has been called by adventurous childhood probably had|Mouchanoff, and especially with his 
some “the father of the aeroplane,” died much to do with her sanguine and imag: | liberally minded wife, was of the great- 
in Chicago on Wednesday of last week inative temperament. She was reared | est value to her, not only artistically— 





tal kites,” ae ther mere iratrentty netexeay/4mid surroundings of fierce political by granting her a wider scope than the 
to, several years ago, he was considerea @X¢itement, of national fury and de-| strict law of the censorship would have 
eceevtric. His persistence in trying out his |SPair, of revolution and bloodshed, of allowed—but socially—by bringing her 
ideas resulted, however, in the Chanute conflagration and ruin. With Hungar-|into contact with the inner circle of 
glider, which was the modern biplane with- ian and Polish blood in her veins, with | the aristocracy, great political and diplo- 
vut the engine. With it Mr. Chanute was an education half-religious and half-Bo- | matic personages, and leaders in the 
able to glide several hundred yards in @ hemian, now running wild in romantic musical, literary, and artistic worlds. 
strong wind by manipulation of its wings. scenery, now subjected to strict domes- Her friendships, which in later years 
He was born in Paris on February 18, 1832, ti. restraint, but always associating were to include many of the most dis- 
ree -"s “ z percep Sh pc weap yi with young literary and artistic patri- tinguished men and women in England 


Erie Railr , ; - 3 a ots on fire with the spirit of romance and in the United States, supply some 
‘rie Railroad, and had been an officer or 

Lonorary member of the British Institute @Dd liberty, it is not strange that even of the most interesting pages of her 
of Civil Engineers, Canadian Society of in early girlhood she should have book. 

Civil Engineers American Socicty of |\dreamed of future triumphs on the | And to this cosmopolitan acquaint- 
Civil Engineers, and the Western Society stage. Her leisure hours were devoted | ance, coupled with her constant study of 
of Erg neers, His sclentifie researches into to private theatricals, to recitations of | German, French, and English literature, 
methods for improving railway service Polish poetry, and to song. An occasion- must be attributed, doubtless, much of 
ae ny Fege 7 "” yr stars oo ‘al visit to the theatre added fire to her | the breadth of observation and sound- 
ay ties by soaking them im creosote hay.|@Tamatic enthusiasm, which was en-/ness of judgment which she displays. 


aa coo pap ~ver contributions to | couraged by her half-brother, Felix Her criticisms of theatrical art and af- 
his favorite fleld of engineering. He was| Benda, already an actor of sorae note.| fairs are marked by fulness of know- 
the builder of the Kansas Pacific Rail-|And so, in spite of maternal opposition, | jedge and most kindly though judicious 
way, the Unioa Stock Yards of Chicago, and|she began, at the very bottom of the temper. She is Mberal in praise, and 


the Mivsour! River Bridge. In the fleld! theatrical ladder, as an amateur. Then emphatic, though moderate, in con- 
of aeronautics, bis ideas were only recog-/she passed through a brief period of |qemnation. Of the stock-company sys- 
nized as sane after the Wrights had made parn-storming, and finally, attracting |tem she is an enthusiastic advocate. The 
their first fights, and had acknowtedges attention, obtained an engagement in experience oi @ Ginn cuiinent ber 
oe 3 Pt hs we gp oer on ane the theatre at Cracow. There for three ¢nat it is the only school in which the 
ned patos ha tr gerne ‘ee the years she labored incessantly, playing | pest acting can be found. The company 

every variety of character from pages | at Warsaw—in which she was trained 





beavicr-than-air experiments, The Wrights 

gave him credit for working out the en- | UD. While still in her teens she had —was comparable, she declares, in all 
gineering problems involved in building! won a provincial reputation as Ophelia, respects with that of the Francais in 
successful aeroplanes, and in blazing the Dofia Sol, and Adrienne Lecouvreur. | tne famous days of Bernhardt, Coquelin, 
trall toward a practicable machine From the moment of her first acquaint- ‘Got, Delaunay, and the rest. Elsewhere 


, ance with “Hamlet” she became a life- she records her deliberate conviction 

‘long worshipper of Shakespeare, and ‘that the Italians are the greatest actors 

| ) - 2 one of her earliest triumphs was achiev- ‘in the world, and Tommaso Salvini the 
Pala. ed in Juliet, to which she had devoted ‘nonpareil of his time. To Ristori also 
months of study. Her analysis of this ghe awards a lofty pedestal. In Duse 
Memorics and Impressions of Helena ‘character shows her conscientious meth- she discerns genius and infinite fascin- 
Modjeska. New York: The Macmillan | ods of work. ‘ation, while disagreeing with some of 
Co, $4 net. - Soon she was able to make a flying her ultra-realistic methods. Of Edwin 
This is an interesting and valuable | visit to Paris, where she saw many of | Booth she speaks with affectionate ad- 
book, interesting for its self-revelation the most famous actors of the Francais | miration, as the greatest of American 
ef a fine and highly gifted personality and other theatres. Of their stage busi-|tragedians and a charming friend. She 
and valuable for the light it throws! ness, she says, she can report nothing, | was vanquished, she intimates, by Irv- 
upon the true secret of the writer’s bril- | for she paid no attention to it. What she|ing’s personality, rather than his art. 
liant artistic success. It is a record of did admire was their capacity tor | The finish of Charles Coghlan’s acting 
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! 
appealed to her greatly, and she has 
discriminating praise for many other 
American actors living and dead. The 
whole modern syndicate system she re- 
gards as pernicious and abominable, fa- 
tal to al) artistic growth. 

It was a change in the directorship of 
the Warsaw Theatre that was the im- 
mediate cause of her migration to this 
country, and cf the political persecn- 
tion that afterward prevented her from 
acting in her native land. Her career 
in America is too well-known to need 
more than this passing allusion. But 
few of her admirers, perhaps, realize the 
trials and obstacles which this Polish 
actress had to overcome before she real- 
ized her youthful ambition of triumph- 
ing in Shakespeare on the English 
stage. They are all set down in this 
book, and constitute an engrossing and 
instructive story. 





cates a quick sense of theatrical effect. A 
poor artist marries a little sempstress who 
proves a paragon of purity and devotion, 
and dies pathetically of want and work at 
the moment when fortune is within his 
grasp. Rich, he encounters her double in a 
woman long sunk in the lowest depths of 
moral degradation and hires her to sit as 
a model for a painting of his departed saint. 


The sinner is converted by the subtle in- 
fluence of the dead woman, learns to love 
her employer, and, after nursing him 
through a dangerous” sickness, wins his 
heart. The drama ends with their union 
and the proclamation of the trite fallacy 


that character is only the child of oppor- 
tunity. Mrs. Leslie Carter embodies both 
women, and is fairly successful as the lurid 
wanton, but fails in the angelic part owing 
to the artificiality of her style. In voluble, 
ranting passion she is as vigorous as ever. 
The play is incredible in incident and its 
sentiment is claptrap. 


“Dickens and the Drama,” a book by 
S. J. Adair Fitz-Gerald, explaining Dick- 


|ens’s connection with the stage, and com- 


“Henry of Navarre,” one of the most suc- 
cessful romantic plays produced in Eng- 
land for some years, was presented in the 
Knickerbocker Theatre here on Monday eve- 
ning, by Fred Terry and his wife, Julia 
Neilson, and proved to be a fairly effective 
stage piece of little literary or dramatic 
quality. The general nature of it is fully 
accounted for by the fact that its author, 
William Devereux, is, or has been, an ac- 
tor. All the paraphernalia and apparatus 
employed are to the last degree stagey. 
The story tells of the wooing, the estrange- 
ment and reconciliation of Henry and Mar- 
guerite de Valois, and the intrigues against 
the Huguenots, culminating in the massacre 
of St. Bartholomew, Catherine de’ Medici 
operates in it by means of dagger, forgery, 
and poison, while her astrologer, Ruggieri, 
alternately abets and confounds her to suit 
his own purposes. In the end, of course, 
Henry, a prodigy of astuteness, courage, 
and gallantry, triumphs over all obstacles 
and enemies, though the groans of the 
slaughtered Huguenots supply his nuptial 
chorus. There is plenty of bustling move- 
ment and tense situation, but the extrav- 
agance or awkwardness of much of the 
play, and the manifest artificiality of all 
of it, prevent it from having much value 
as romance. Fred Terry, although his Hen- 
ry is almost entirely fictitious, makes an 
attractive and plausible figure of him, by 
his vivacious, varied, virile, and consistent 
acting. Without him the _ representation 
would fall flat. Miss Neilson is a lovely, 
but self-conscious, and, therefore, unsym- 
pathetic Marguerite. Several of the sub- 
ordinate characters are in very feeble 
hands, but, as a body, the company show 
a good appreciation of the needs of ro- 
mantic drama and play with a coéperative 
vitality such as is seldom displayed upon 
the local stage. 


All the younger American dramatists just 
now seem to be infected by the delusion that 
extravagance is synonymous with strength. 
The “Two Women” which Rupert Hughes 
has written for Mrs. Leslie Carter, and 
which was produced in the Lyric Theatre 
on Tuesday evening, is a drama of passion 
in which crude vulgarity, mock sentiment, 
and contempt for common sense are exhibit- 
ed in nearly equal proportions. But it con-| 


tains clever work here and there, and indi-' of the “(“dipus Tyrannus” in the original | Huneker. 


lattracted the attention of 


|menting on his plays and the dramatiza- 
| tion of his novels, is promised by Chapman 


& Hall. 


Early in December Miss Lena Ashwell 


/will leave London for New York, in order 


to appear in C. M. S. McLellan’s drama, 
“Judith Zaraine.” Her here is not 
likely to be long, as she has arranged 
for her reappearance at the London Kings- 
way fairly early in the coming year. She 
will there be seen in a new play by H. V. 


stay 


Esmond, called “The House of Ussher.” 
It has only five characters, and all the 
action passes in the same scene. The main 


interest of the story is centred in a father 


and his daughter, the latter a young girl 
whose existence and character have been 
adversely affected by the sordid atmos- 
phere in which she moves. Suddenly she 
begins to realize that “there is a soul of 
goodness in things evil,” and thencefor- 


ward she devotes her energies to fostering 
what is best in those by whom she is sur- 
rounded. 


The directors of a London hall have been 
negotiating with Sir Herbert Tree for the 
right of making cinematographic repro- 
ductions of scenes from “Henry VIII,” as 
they are now presented in His Majesty's 
Theatre, Sir Herbert has given his assent 
on condition that the films shall first be 
approved by him. The scenes selected for 
treatment are Wolsey’s entrance, the 
trial of Queen Katherine, and the corona- 
tion ceremony, This seems to open up a 
new phase of theatrical enterprise and ad- 
vertisement. 


Miss Gertrude Kingston announces that 


“Just to Get Married,” produced at the 
Little Theatre in London recently, with 
considerable success, is by Miss Cicely 


Hamilton, the authoress of “Diana of Dob- 
“The Merciful 


son's.” The authoress of 
Soul,” presented on the same evening, is 
Miss L. Alma-Tadema. 

George Riddle, one of the most widely 
known public readers in th's country, died 
suddenly in Boston on Saturday. In 1874 


be acted in support of the Brutus of Edwin 
Booth, being the first. alumnus of Harvard 
to adopt a stage career. Mr. Riddle first! 
the educated 
public in the early eighties by his revival 
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Greek. A performance in Booth'’s Theatre 
wae witnessed by one of the most notable 
pudiences ever assembled in this city. For 
several years he taught elocution in Har- 
‘ard University. Then he devoted himself 
to public reading in which he achieved con- 
siderable success. 





Music. 

Selected Piano Compositions by Jo- 
hannes Brahms. Edited by Rafael 
Joseffy. Boston: Oliver Ditson Co. 
$1.50. 


Songs from the Operas for Tenor. Edit- 
ed by H. E. Krehbiel. Bostun: Oliver 
Ditson Co. $1.50. 

After Rafael Joseffy had won fame 
and popularity by playing Chopin, 
Liszt, and Schumann, he tried for sev- 
eral years to enchant the public with 
the pieces of Johannes Brahms, but 
found, it is needless to say, a less ready 
response to his new pianistic pleadings. 
Post hoc, and possibly propter hoc—for 
he loves Brahms dearly—he retired 
from the concert platform at a time 
when his powers of interpretation were 
at their best. All efforts to entice him 
back have failed, but, luckily, the Oliver 
Ditson Company has succeeded, at any 
rate, in persuading him to take other 
pianists into his confidence and let 
everybody know what he considers the 
best twenty of Brahms’s scores for his 
instrument. The result is a volume 
which will undoubtedly appeal to all 
who like “the musical Browning”; and 
possibly it may make some converts. It 
includes the Scherzo, opus 4; the Sonata 
in F minor, opus 5; the four Ballades, 
opus 10; the Variations on a Hungar- 
ian Theme, op. 21; the 16 waltzes of op 
*9; the 8 Capriccios and Intermezzos of 
opus 76; the two Rhapsodies, op. 79; 
and a Gluck Gavotte arranged by 
Brahms. 

James Huneker, who is as ardent a 
Brahmsite as Mr. Joseffy, admits, in the 
preface contributed by him to this vol- 
ume, that Brahms may sound chilly and 
formal, and that he resembles certain 
people that we meet and dislike at first 
sight; “but strip him of his harsh rind, 
taste the richness of the musical fruit, 
and your indifference will be trans- 
formed into admiration, perhaps love.” 
Mr. Huneker admits that Brahms is not 
“a surpassingly original melodist,” and 
he does not deny the accusation of “mud- 
diness and heaviness of the doubled 
basses in his plano compositions.” Lik- 
ing them is, he says, a matter of taste. 
Taking that attitude, it is only another 
step for him to deny the charge that 
Brahms does not write in the true idiom 
of the pianoforte. But attempts to 
prove that this composer is sensuously 
attractive, or emotional, or romantic, 
must always fail; they fail even in the 
hands of so clever a dialectician as Mr. 
From the technical and intel- 
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lectual points of view, on the other hand, 
too much cannot be said in favor of 
Brahms. He is, indeed, the greatest 
variationist since Bach and Beethoven; 
his complicated rhythms are a source 
of endless wonder and delight to serious 
students, and many love him for his 
harking back to old classical and even 
medieval methods of composition. To 
thousands of music-lovers the intellec- 
tual side of music appeals more strong- 
ly than any other; to them chiefly this 
volume of piano pleces will make its ap- 
peal. 

One of the peccadilloes of the lovers 
of intellectual music is a_ professed 
scorn for opera. “It is the still small 
voice discerned in a Brahms adagio,” 
writes Mr. Huneker, “that abides by us 
and consoles when the music of the 
opera seems garish and _ superficial.” 
Similar opinions are often uttered by 
Henry Edward Krehbiel, though he has 
written many books—very good and 
pleasant books, too—about operas and 
their makers, quite ignoring the concert 
hall. The latest product of his pen be- 
longs, like the volume just spoken of, 
to the admirably edited and printed 


Musicians’ Library. It includes twen- 
ty-nine songs from the operas of twen- 
ty-one composers. Gluck and Verdi are 
each represented by two operas, Gounod 
by three, Wagner by four; the other 
masters being Purcell, Galuppi, Sac- 
chini, Cimarosa, Mozart, Méhul, Bee- 
thoven, Boleldieu, Weber, Meyerbeer, 
Rossini, Donizetti, Thomas, Ponchielli, 


Bizet, Massenet, Mascagni. 

In making collections of this sort it 
Is customary to select a given number 
of airs and transpose them for the dif- 
ferent voices, often to their detriment. 
Instead of following this objectionable 
practice, Mr. Krehbiel has taken pains 
to search the operatic literature of three 
centuries for gems written specially for 
soprano, mezzo-soprano, alto, and tenor, 
to which, doubtless, a further volume 
of songs for bass will be added. The 
selections bear evidence to the editor's 
comprehensive knowledge and his cath- 
olicity of taste, and in the comments 
on the songs there is much historic and 
miscellaneous information calculated to 
stimulate interest in them. The ex- 
pression béte comme wun ténor is no 
longer generally applicable; a century 
ago it would probably have been fool- 
ish to issue a volume with an erudite 
preface for the edification of a species 
of singers concerning whom Hans von 
Billow once sald: “A tenor is not a voice 
but a disease.” 





The Chicago Opera Company gave during 
first two weeks five performances to 
sold-out houses, and the other audiences 
were marked as good, so that there was a 
balance on the right side. This is gratify- 
ing In view of the fact that, to quote the 


Vusical Leader: 


Ita 


is 
it is estimated that the num- 


So far as the actual musical public 
concerned 





ber which might be termed the “con- 
cert-going public” will not exceed 10,000, 
while the “opera-going public” is about 26,- 
006. Those are figures as given by men who 
have made a study of conditions in and 
around Chicago, and who for years past 
have been connected with the business of 
cencert and opera production. 


The MacDowell Chorus of Peterboro, N. 
H., which was the nucleus of the historic 
pageant last summer, has been endowed and 
put on a permanent financial basis. E. G. 
Hood of Nashua has been engaged as its 
conductor. 


The Committee of the Society of German 
Musicians Lave decreed that a festival shall 
be held next year to celebrate the centenary 
of the birth of Liszt. Further particulars 
have not been given out, save the statement 
that, owing to the absence of a suitable 
hall, the performance will not take place 


at Weimar, with which town Liszt was 
most prominently associated. 
The Rev. Frederick H. Jacobs, often 


knoWn as the singing evangelist, who for 
years conducted the Fulton Street Noonday 
Prayer Meeting, toured with Dwight L. 
Moody, and later carried on his work 
abroad, died on Thanksgiving Day, at the 
age of fifty-five. 


Art. 


POST-IMPRESSIONISM. 
Lonpon, November 19. 


England has discovered the “Post-Im- 
pressionists,” the name, it seems, by 
which the most prominent supporters of 
Les Indépendants and the Salon d’Au- 
tomne in Paris are now to be known. 
London, had it chosen, could long ago 
have discovered them, several of the 
group having been already shown in the 
exhibitions of the International Society, 


where, for a while, in its best days, all. 


that was most promising and individual 
in the art of the Continent had a place. 
But London, only beginning to draw 
breath after its startled discovery of 
the romanticists and impressionists, 
needed something more than a few pic- 
tures in one annual exhibition to realize 
that the art world in Paris does not 
stand still, whatever is the rule on this 
side of the Channel. 

The “something more” takes the form 
of the representative exhibition just 
opened in the Grafton Gallery, in which 
the new movement, as it is called, can 
be studied from Manet, rather Iillogical- 
ly included, to Matisse. The amusing 
part of it is that this really interesting 
collection is not the venture of a few 
sympathetic artists here or of enterpris- 
ing French dealers, who have usually 
been responsible for such daring de- 
partures in the past, but is given with, 
I might say, official sanction: for its 
honorary and executive committees in- 
clude the keepers of the National Gal- 
lery, the Wallace Collection, and the 
King’s Pictures; the directors of the 
National Portrait Gallery and two or 
three provincial galleries; writers like 


Herbert Cook and Roger Fry, who hith- 
‘erto have identified themselves with 
masters accredited by time; and the 
/more or less distinguished people who 
‘lend their names to any approved 
scheme for the encouragement of art. 
The artists may be independent at home 
in France, but in England they appear 
under the most correct and conventional 
patronage. And though the British pub- 
lic, unabashed by this patronage, laughs 
in front of the pictures, the British crit- 
ics, with one or two exceptions, are re- 
spectful, even enthusiastic: frankly 
afraid to be again caught napping. I 
have already pointed out in the Nation 
how this fear leads them to exalt into a 
master any one of the younger men in 
England who reveals the slightest per- 
‘sonality in his work. And so, in the 
Grafton Gallery, they are ready at least 
to suspect genius everywhere. In the 
old days they laughed at the Pre-Raph- 
aelites, and Millais and Holman Hunt 
to-day lie in St. Paul’s: therefore it may 
be wise to take Van Gogh seriously. 
They ridiculed Whistler, and he now is 
ranked high with the elect: for which 
reason it would probably be safer, any- 
way, to honor Matisse without delay. 
Manet’s Olympia was received with de- 
rision, and to-day hangs in the Louvre; 
who knows if that may not be the fate 
of Gaugain’s nude—L’Esprit Veille— 
the brown woman of Tahiti stretched 
out upon her bed of white, with its 
barbaric ornament? The artists rep- 
resented are said to be revolutionary. 
But revolution, if there is any, is rather 
on the part of the British authorities 
and critics who have actually dared to 
abandon their old safe policy of sitting 
tight in seasons of doubt. 

As to the exhibition, it is, as I have 
‘said, interesting, but it would be no 
‘great novelty or innovation to anybody 
'who has followed recent movements and 
developments among artists in France. 
The work of some of the exhibitors, 
Matisse, for instance, is, I fancy, far 
better known by this time in New York 
than in London. The interest really is 
in the work itself, though far more is 
made of the artists’ theories and princi- 
ples by their British critics and would- 
be admirers. The artists are praised for 
their wish to escape tradition and as 
sert their own personality, which is, we 
are told, the creed of the Post-Impres- 
sionists. But no artist to-day can escape 
tradition, though he may defy it; to ex- 
press his own individuality has been the 
aim of every artist since the world be- 
gan. Certainly, there is no escape from 
tradition, no genuine attempt to escape 
in this series of pictures and drawings. 
They are the work of sound draughts- 
men and well-trained technicians. It 
‘might almost be thought it was to em- 
-_phasize the fact of the modern artist's 
‘subservience to tradition that Manet, 
|who really has no business here, {is in- 
‘eluded. There is a fair collection of 
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his pictures, shortly, I understand, to 
figure in the salesroom. They hang in 
the first gallery, together with several 
by Cézanne, and the most important 
are so well-known that it would be more 


than useless for me to describe them— 


Un Bar aux Folies-Bergéres, Au Café, 
La Promenade—and they show, as all 
Manet’s work does, that in 
personal way he may have chosen to 
express himself, he brought to the ex- 
pression a due reverence for the past, 
for the inheritance of knowledge and 
law (a very different thing from aca- 
demic convention) which had come down 
to him through many and distinguished 
generations of artists. But, indeed, the 
men who were Manet’s contemporaries 
were all careful to begin by studying 
the old masters as well as nature. 

Fortunately, a number of Cézanne’s 
pictures—landscapes, still-life, and por- 
traits—are exhibited. Whether you like 
his work or not, you must recognize its 
seriousness; usually it interests and 
often impresses you. There is no mis- 
taking its individuality, for the simple 
reason that he had an individuality to 
infuse into it, without the effort too ob- 
vious in the work of some of his follow- 
ers. He strove for simplicity. He elim- 
inated the unessential until, in his land- 
scapes, a large stretch of country like 
his Paysage St. Cloud or his sombre and 
impressive Les Maisons is reduced to an 
arrangement of the lines of the composi- 
tion rather than the planes which so 
preoccupy most modern landscape paint- 
ers; until in his portraits, as in the 
Madame Cézanne, the figure and even 
the hangings of the background become 
sculpturesque; until in his still-life the 
fruit, the table linen, or whatever it 
may be, seems carved rather than paint- 
ed. But in none of these is there any 
going back to the elemental, to the 
primitive attitude of the primitive 
artist; in mone is there any en- 
deavor to escape from all that has been 
learned and achieved since the first 
rough scratchings of the prehistoric 
draughtsman on the walls of his cave. 
It took all the centuries that have in- 
tervened to make just this work possi- 
ble, centuries of rebels, if rebellion in 
art means the ambition of the artist 
to master tradition that he may carry 
it on still further. 

It is the same when it comes to the 
men of a later generation. Here is 
Maurice Denis, with his Calypso and 
Orphée. They are not primitive, in the 
elementary sense, as enthusiasts would 
have us believe all the pictures of these 
modern Frenchmen are. Only a fine 
draughtsman and a fine technician, with 
generations of fine drawing and tech- 
nique behind him, could have designed 
them. But they have been simplified 
until only the rhythmical lines of the 
composition remain, only the conven- 
tionalized distribution of the spaces of 
color—though convention is a term 
Denis and the others might scorn. It 


whatever 


lig the same with Matisse, in whose 
Femme aux Yeux Verts the modelling 
‘disappears and the figure, a half-length, 
jand the bases behind it arrange them- 
selves into a purely decorative composi- 
tion. And so it is with many of the 
others. Indeed, in their presence the 
student who came unprepared, having 
heard nothing of their theories and 
principles, would never for a minute 
imagine they were striving to return to 
primitive conditions in art, but would 
conclude, rather, that their chief object 
is to perfect a new decorative formula 
based on Puvis de Chavannes, and all 
that Puvis derived by sympathetic study 
from the great decorations of the early 
Italians; though they bring to this work 
a self-consciousness that at times 
threatens to plunge them into deliber- 
ate eccentricity. Matisse’s Lady with 
the Green Eyes does not belong by rights 
to a small panel shut in by a frame, 
nor do Denis’s scenes from the Odyssey: 
they might be so many fragments of so 
many different schemes for mural dec- 
oration. 

This is not quite so true of Van Gogh 
and Gaugain, to both of whom a great 
deal of space is devoted at the Grafton. 
Van Gogh, as seen here, is, if anything, 
more concerned with pictorial than dec- 
orative problems. His great bunches of 
iris or of sun-flowers, his tall autumn- 
tinged trees against the green land- 
scape, his reminiscences of Rembrandt 
and of Delacroix, his country near 
Arles, all keep their’place within the 
frame, and none more so than his lit- 
tle canvas of Les Usines, with the line 
of wonderfully put-in red roofs between 
fields and sky. Others of his pictures 
now shown have the vigor less of prim- 
itiveness than of madness, and, in both 
the famous Berceuse and the portrait 
of Dr. Gachet, Van Gogh’s devoted 
friend and patron, the force which can- 
not be denied is pushed beyond the 
limits of the sane in art, into morbid- 
ness and exaggeration. The few ex- 
pressive lines with which the figure of 
jthe Berceuse is suggested and the flat 
‘space of green made by her apron are 
‘in strong contrast to the carefully work- 
‘ed-out, flower-strewn background; while 
the color scheme of the Dr. Gachet, in 
‘its full blues and whites, and the ren- 
‘dering of character in the face, seem to 
lemphasize the violent directness of the 
|technique and the touch of grotesque- 
|ness in the treatment of the head. The 
\fame of Van Gogh has been, perhaps, 
‘unduly inflated of late years, some say 
for reasons which are not difficult to 
|guess, but, thanks to much of the work 
he left, work done in his calmer mo- 
ments, it will surely outlive the present 
|vogue. To be honest, I must admit that 
Gaugain makes no appeal to me. It 
may be my loss, but I can see in his 
‘distorted figures, his muddy color, his 
composition, his technique, neither the 
|charm nor the strength that gives me 


sometimes pleasure, and always claims 
my interest, in the work of Van Gogh 
and Cézanne, of Maurice Denis and Ma- 
tisse. 

Besides these artists, Seurat, Signac, 
and Cross are represented in pictures 
that push the technique of Claude Monet 
to its extreme in pointillisme; Picasso, 
in one picture—a nude holding a bas- 
ket of red flowers, in profile against a 
blue background that has dignity and 
grace and is almost academic in com- 
parison to his other and probably later 
work; and also Vallotton, whom I never 
find as successful in color as in black- 
and-white; Odilon Redon, but not too 
characteristically; and such less talked 
about men as Laprade, Viaminck, De- 
rain, Herbin. There are a few draw- 
ings, those by Matisse explaining what 
a masterly draughtsman he is. There 
are also a few bronzes by Matisse and 
Maillol, with a distinct character, but 
with a certain eccentricity in the forms, 
an undue emphasis in the modelling, 
that seem like deliberate exaggerations. 
The difficulty nowadays is that the most 
accomplished artist must doubt whether 
charm, refinement, and beauty, whe- 
ther the exquisite surface and splendid 
serenity, that were the old roads to suc- 
cess and fame, can assure his triumph 
under modern conditions and in mod- 
ern exhibiuons. This doubt may have 
possibly as much to do with some of the 
later developments in art as the synthe- 
sis and primitiveness and expression of 
personal emotion which the preface to 
the catalogue of the present exhibition 
ascribes to the Post-Impressionists. If 
they were less artists, and less well- 
trained artists, al] the theorizing in the 
world could not make them the interest- 





ing painters many of them are. N. N. 

“One Hundred Masterpieces” is a book 
by the late John La Farge, which is shortly 
to be brought out by Doubleday, Page & 
Company. 


The summer school of Harvard Univer- 
sity announces a course on Turner and the 
landscape painting of his time, to be given 
in London next summer by Prof. Arthur 
Pope. This is an innovation in the teach- 
ing of the subject of fine arts in Harvard 
University, and means an opportunity to 
study original works directly, instead of 
by means of photographic reproductions. 
The course will begin July 5 and end Au- 
gust 15, and will be open to women as well 
as men. 


“Stories of the Spanish Artists, by Sir 
William Stirling-Maxwell,” selected and ar- 
rangel by Luis Carrefio (Duffield), is a 
handsomely made book containing eight 
color prints and twenty-four halftone cuts. 
It was a good idea to reduce the charming 
but bulky chronicle to more practicable 
compass, and the work of the shears and 
pastepot has been done with discretion. 
Edward Hutton contributes a stimulating 
introduction on Spanish painting in general, 
and there are lists, by no means complete 
and up to date, of the paintings of the four- 
teen artists treated in the text. Readers 
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should be warned not to trust these pages 
too credulously for facts. In the life of 
E! Greco, for example, much that was doubt- 
ful or inferential in Sir Stirling Maxwell's 
time has become clear since Sefior Coss!o’s 
standard biography. A little annotation on 
such material points would have increased 
the value of this welcome anthology. 


Sir Fran Piggott’s “Studies in the Dec- 


orative Art of Japan” (Yokohama: Kelly & 
Walsh) unique in its fleld, being less 
cursory and fugitive In character and treat- 
ment than other attempts. The author, who 
is chief justice of Hongkong has given con 
siderable time to a first-hand study of his 
subject, and has, besides, a no small de- 
gree of artistic insight. The seven chapters 


of the book deal with: The Art of Temples, 
The Decoration of Flat Surfaces, The Wave 
and Cloud Forms, Lattice Work, The Deco- 
ration of the Japanese, The Use of the Cir- 
cular Form, The Pakwa Diapers and the 
Key Borders. There are many apt and en- 
lightening illustrations, finely executed, some 
in color and some in sepia. The impression 
created by lack of repetition and use of 
blank space in Japanese decorative art is 
carefully noted. The last chapter, on Pak- 
wa Diapers and the Key Border, opposes 
the commonly accepted theory that these de- 
signs are a gift from Gr@co-Buddhist art 
that came East by way of India at the time 
of Alexander's conquests. Sir Francis Pig- 
gott shows that these forms are an evolu- 
tion from a recognized religious symbol of 
the Orient, and that probably Greece bor- 
rowed from China. The fylfot, or rebated 
cross, is held to have been derived from the 


Pakwa, and may be regarded as represent- 


ing the wheel of life. The style of the vol- 
ume is itself artistic, and the book is, on 
the whole, pleasant reading 

A discovery of first-rate importance has 
been made in the neighborhood of Pompeii 
Last year excavations on a farm close to 
the Porta Ercolese disclosed the emains 
of a magnificent mansion of more than 
twenty rooms. The work was resumed this 
season, the volcanic débris being removed 


to a sufficient depth to reveal the interior 
were found to be decorated 
beautiful fresco paintings, many of 
represent sculptural works, such as 
two Bacchantes light drapery, Bacchus 
ind Silenus attended by Satyrs, a pricstess, 
dancing faun. Of great interest Is 
of nine scenes, which may 


walis These 
with 
which 


in 


and a 
about 
either a continuous relief com- 
such as those which occur on the 
be taken from 

by various artists One 
hows a family of father 
an attendant bringing a 
Several 
flagellation 
Dionysia 


series 
reproduce 
position, 
Ara 


groups 


separate 
of 
mother, 


Pacis, or 


the 


acenes 


and son, and pat- 


scencs 
of female 


to a priestess repre- 
by 


into the 


era 
sent Initiations 
hierophantsa mysteries; 
the 


te 


most striking Is one of a woman, nude 
the waist, stooping down with her head 


in the lap of a friend, ready to receive 
the stripes Her companion places her 
hand caressingly on the victim's head, and 
watches the descending blow with terror 
in her face Of great beauty te also a 


woman dancing with castanets, turning her 
back to the Finally there is a 
scene of the Initiated, seated on a tripod, 
and arranging her hair, with Cupid holding 


apectator 


up a mirror for her 
During some recent archm@ological re- 
earches near Alexandria, in Egypt, an in- 
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teresting discovery was made. In the neigh- 
borhood of Kom-el-Chougafara a catacomb 
of Greco-Roman period was brought to 
light. The tomb is divided into three 
floors, and runs deep into the rock. The 
approach is by a winding staircase, which 
leads to a gallery, ed probably in cere- 
monies in connection with the cult of the 
dead, From this, one passes to a triclini- 
um, with tables and seats sculptured out of 
the rock. Three steps lead to the funeral 
chamber, elaborately with figures 
of the ancient gods of Egypt. The roof 
of this chamber is supported by a num- 
ber of square columns, with lotus capitals. 
In a niche is placed a sarcophagus, orna- 
mented with the head of an ox, and two 
Medusa heads, with floral festoons. Though 
the decorations throughout are copied from 
the Pharaonic period, it is evident from 
their style that they are not earlier than 
the third or fourth century A. D. 


carved 
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RAILWAY RATES AND RAILWAY) 


ECONOMIES. 


When the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, a week ago last Monday, re- 
sumed its hearing at Washington on 
the proposed advance in railway freight 
rates, the case for the shippers was for- 
mally presented. 
ings, the railway counsel and the rail- 
way witnesses had in general contended 
that larger net revenue was imperative 
for three reasons—the first, that in- 
creased wages to railway employees had 
eut heavily into the 
earnings; the second, that present rates 
of dividends must be maintained, in 
order to preserve the companies’ credit 
in borrowing on their bonds; the third, 
that in order to maintain proper facili- 
ties of transportation service, railways 
must have such annual surplus earn- 
ings and such credit in the market as 
shall provide the fund for improvements 
and extensions. 

Counsel for the shippers’ associations, 
in opening last week the case against 
the proposed advance in rates, raised 
two contentions. One was that even if 
larger revenue must be _ procured 
through higher rates, the proposed “hor- 
izontal advance” of rates on all commod- 
ities is unprecedented and, in its neces- 
sary consequences, unjust. The other, 
as outlined in the brief of counsel, was 
that, “even if the railroads need addi- 
tional net Income, it should be secured 
through greater efficiency and economy 
of operation, instead of resorting to the 
dangerous expedient of raising freight 
rates.” The nature of the economies re- 
ferred to in the second contention was 
thus described in the same brief: 


Resides economies from the introduction 


of acientific management, there are, as we 
other economies possible 
in railroad operation attainable under the 


shall show you, 


In the preceding hear- | 


former surplus | 


‘tution of machines for hand labor. For 
‘instance, for comparatively small capital 
expenditure, large economies are believed 
to be possible through the use of appro- 
priate machinery in the handling of freight 
in loading and unloading, warehousing and 
accounting, thus not only reducing the ter- 
minal expense, but overcoming the conges- 
tion of the terminals, a condition consti- 
tuting one of the most serious transporta- 
tion problems. 


Witnesses were then put upon the 
stand to testify to the great reduction 
in operating costs which has _ been 
achieved in manufacturing plants 
through this scientific management, and, 
with somewhat more of reserve, opin- 
ions were drawn out to the effect that 
the railways have not kept abreast of the 
times in that direction. The reception 
of this argument, by the railway men 
in attendance at the Washington hear- 
ing, was interesting. The disposition 
' was to treat the “scientific management” 
argument first as a joke and then as an 
‘impertinence. This attitude, however, 
was modified considerably when it was 
seen how seriously the argument was re- 
|garded by the newspapers and by the 
‘business community at large. The cross- 
examination by the railway lawyers be- 
gan in a spirit of flippancy and ended 
in rather awkward silence. 

As most people are aware, the chief 
‘counsel for the shippers is the same in- 
dividual as conducted, two or three 
months ago, the case against Secretary 
| Ballinger before the Senate committee. 
The merits of the railway contention 
and of the Ballinger contention are un- 
doubtedly very different; but there ex- 
ists an odd resemblance in the situation 
which the opposing counsel has created 
'in both instances. On each occasion it 
had been more or less confidently as- 
sumed, by the party whose official posi- 
tion was under review, that the other 
side of the case was going by default, 
|and the result, in the one inquiry as in 
|the other, was an abrupt turn in the 
‘testimony which shifted the attitude of 
|that party from aggressive to defensive. 
‘This was achieved, on each occasion, by 
evidence to show how the work of the 
department or institution under review 
'could be made more useful and efficient. 
It is never wholly easy to combat such 
evidence, even when it operates against 


the contentions which one has support- 
ed; for the only obvious retort is either 
/to say that methods already in operation 
‘are not capable of improvement, or else 
‘that one is not willing to try experi- 
| ments in improving them. The first re- 
ply will never convince a practical and 
| Inquisitive American public; the second 
/will simply throw up the case. 

It may turn out that the argument for 
higher rates retains its force, notwith- 
standing this week's new testimony. But 
the inquiry brings up something more 
than a season’s alteration in the rate 


present system of management by the in- Sheet. Every one knows that the rail- 


troduction of new devices, like the substi- 


/\ways have made great strides, during 
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the period since tbe insolvencies of the 
nineties, in cutting down cost of oper- 
ation. No one, however, can feel sure 
in the bottom of his heart that all has 
been done that can be done. It must be 
frankly admitted that the public has not 
been favorably impressed, these past few 
years, by the public assertions of emi- 
nent railway men that much more re- 
mained to be accomplished to make the 
railways properly efficient servants of 
the public, but that no possible way ex- 
isted for doing it. It was not, perhaps, 
said openly that this was a very un- 
American pcint of view, but a good 
many people thought so; and when, a 
few months later, on the announcement 
that a radical advance in rates would 
be obstructed pending inquiry, other 
railway officers burst into shrieks of an- 
guish that the credit of their companies 
had been ruined, sensible people turned 
aside in deep disgust. 

It has been said, and with perfect 
truth, that it is difficult to make Amer- 
ican industry learn the lesson of rigid 
economy, except in the school of severe 
industrial depression. Prior to 1893, the 
country was proud enough of its steel- 
producing industry. It doubted if any 
plants more serviceable and efficient 
could be found on any other continent. 
When the prolonged depression of the 
nineties came, we made some very un- 
palatable discoveries, both as to exist- 
ing methods of production and as to 
methods of financing. Some people in 
the industry hinted that government 
ought to help them. Some sat down 
and wrung their hands, announcing that 
the country was going to the dogs. There 
were, however, others of that sturdy 
American type which is keen for innova- 
tion, which believes that industrial ob-| 
stacles were made to be surmounted by | 
enterprise and invention, and which as- 
sailed the problem with a comprehen- 
sive vigor that let no consideration of 
the smallest sort escape it. The result 
we know. That was in 1894 and 1896, 
and by 1899 we were driving England 
and Germany from the neutral export 
fields, and European public men were 
warning the world against the Ameri- 
can invasion. 

The case of the railways is not in all 
respects identical; the nature of their 
industry brings some different aspects 
to the situation. But it cannot altogeth- 
er be ignored, by observers with impar- 
tial minds, that the remedial measures 
which the shippers tentatively urge at 
Washington are precisely the measures, 
so far as concerns their general scope 
and character, which the iron and steel 
trade pressed relentlessly on that indus- 
try after 1893. As to whether all such 
processes of economy may not already 
have been adopted or applied by the 
railwavs. that is another question, re- 
garding which the burden of proof will 
necessarily rest upon the railways. All 
One can sey in passing is, that the dec- 
ade which we are just completing has 


been a period which, in general, has en- 
couraged not economy but waste, and 


‘that the occasional glimpses which the 


public has obtained of the inner work- 
ings of the machinery of some very 
great corporations, have certainly sug- 
gested the conclusion—just or unjust— 
that there were many methods and prac- 
tices which would have to go, as soon 
as the railways felt the spur of real ne- 
cessity. 
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